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land 3. Two chasubles from the Benedictine Priory of Toumliline, 
Azrou, Morocco. The crosses on both of these vestments, well-designed 
and scaled, tend to dominate the chasuble without, however, destroying 
the basic architecture. 

2. A French chasuble which possesses the utmost effectiveness of dra- 
pery and expression of fundamental architecture. The unique front seam 
is covered by a narrow orphrey; the accessories are brought out by 
simple tasseling. If we observe closely the superb drapery of this gar- 
ment, completed by the classic whiteness of the linen alb and amice, we 
may ask the question: is there any need whatsoever for any other arbi- 
trary decoration? 

4 5 and 6. An American chasuble similar in cut to those recently ex- 
ecuted by the Studio of the Sancta Klara Institute in Stans. The full 
horizontal drapery, especially apparent in back and at the sides, con- 
summately expresses the essential form. These cloth-like folds are in 
themselves a natural decoration, which is completed by the simple 
border. 

7 8 9 and10. A hand-woven chasuble executed by Sister M. Augustina 
Flueler at the Studio of Sancta Klara in Stans, Switzerland. Note number 
8 (back view) illustrating Sister Flieler's method of elevating the right 
side for the offertory and communion. 

11 and 12. An American chasuble based upon the model of the Studio 
at Oosterhout. The Y-shaped orphrey, which appears constantly upon 
the Oosterhout models, is omitted, allowing greater solemnity and sim- 
plicity to the black vestment. Note the correlating and enlivening quality 
offered by the amice apparel. Photos by Robert D. Harvey Studio 
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£O\XUR twenty-seven year old Society, 
. through the quarterly and the 
‘many activities centered in its office, is 
a living reality. With this characteristic 
in mind, we present for our friends’ 
consideration some thoughts on a 
problem vitally affecting the work of 
_ the Society. 
All living things without exception 
must conform to the laws of life. One of 
_ the most basic of these laws is that which 
concerns growth. As related to the 
_ Lrrurcicat Arts Soctety this law does 
mot necessarily mean a continuous 
_ growth in svze if life is to be maintained. 
_ However, the vital law of growth does 
have a special meaning in our case. It 
_ requires a continuous striving to realize 
the completeness of our nature in terms 
of the immediacy of our day-to-day 
_ existential situation. 

A further obvious but often over- 
~ looked characteristic of living things 
is that they live only at ths moment. 

This is an inescapable law of life, of 
history. True, we can look with hope 
to the future, but we do so only in the 
_ present. We can look to the past for 
- guidance, but only in the present mo- 
_ ment. Jacques Maritain has charac- 
ig terized that desire of many to return to 
some past age as actually a blasphemy 
against God’s government of history. 


IT IS especially important for us to 
- evaluate this characteristic as it relates 
~ to our work. The general purpose of the 
- Society has been well described as a 
_ working for the betterment of those arts 
_ which are an integral part of Catholic 
liturgy and culture. But what sustains 
a life in this reality is the day by day 
translation of this long-range objective 
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in terms of the exigencies of the moment. 

A brief look at the history of the 
Society as seen through the quarterly 
reveals such a continuous translation. 
After an early period devoted largely to 
feeling its way editorially and during 
which the primary concern was with 
the American scene, the magazine be- 
gan to acquire a more universal out- 
look. This shift of emphasis was the 
result of the editor’s first foreign travels 
—a Belgian-American fellowship in 
1938 that took him to Italy, Yugoslavia, 
and France, as well as Belgium. With 
this trip came the realization that the 
problems confronting the Society could 
not be divorced from the universality 
of the Church throughout the world. 

Later, thanks to a private foundation, 
the editor was able in 1950 to attend the 
First International Congress of Catholic 
Artists in Rome. First-hand information 
was gained on new developments in 
France, Belgium and Switzerland, plus 
many more personal international con- 
tacts. Subsequent travels — around the 
world in 1952; in Mexico, Cuba, 
Haiti, and the Bahamas in 1953; and 
the recent African safari in 1956 — 
provided more material and contacts 
for the magazine and widened, on an 
international scale, the activities and 
reputation of the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety and its publication. 


By THIS striving to realize our ulti- 
mate objectives in terms of the shifting 
immediacies of day-by-day situations, 
we find ourselves in a position to exert a 
sizable influence in many parts of the 
globe. That this is so will be made 
abundantly clear in the special African 
issue, due late this year. 


Consider another evidence of this 
continuous process of translation. In the 
early years, the Society was concerned 
with cleaning up (pictorially and other- 
wise) what was found in old churches. 
Now we have reached a point where 
economy and respect for liturgical ob- 
servance have resulted in greater sim- 
plicity in building and decoration. The 
Society’s efforts in this regard have 
certainly borne fruit. However, a new 
set of clichés has appeared. The forces of 
imitation and sterile conformity — 
death to any creative endeavor — are 
hard to destroy. From the early struggle 
to remove gingerbread from our churches 
we turn now to a.concern lest too much 
simplicity become mere sterility. 

This life-giving process of translation, 
however, requires the cooperation of 
all members of the Society. For those 
who may not be aware of the venture- 
some spirit in which each issue of the 
magazine is conceived and compiled, 
let me quote the editor: “Each day in 
the office is an adventure — new callers 
drop in, letters arrive from far-off 
places, suggestions are given for an 
article, old friends offer their counsel 
and advice. It is from these timely, 
often unexpected contacts with mem- 
bers and friends of our Society that each 
number of the magazine is built up. In 
reality, the editorial board of Lirurct- 
cAL Arts is worldwide.” 

As the newly elected President, I 
would ask only this— that you con- 
tinue to lend your own personal insights 
and convictions to the secretary-editor. 
This will enable you to play a vital role 
in a very-much-alive organization. 

WILLIAM DuNPHY 
President 
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How to Make a Chasuble 


THE REVEREND Epwarp J. SUTFIN 


RATHER aloof discussion of theory 
is quite different from the prac- 
tical problem of making an authentic 
chasuble. It is very well for us to state 
that chasubles of the classical form are 
unavailable commercially in this coun- 
try, and that noil (raw) silk, especially 
in greater widths, is expensive and 
difficult to obtain. Our purpose here is 
to surmount these practical problems, 
and to offer real patterns which any 
tailor or dressmaker may easily execute. 
Our real hope is that the making of 
chasubles be confided to local parish 
altar societies, with the reserve, how- 
ever, that decoration and color intensity 
be guided as much as possible by the 
sacred artist either through personal 
contact or through publications. 

The treatment of the making of the 
chasuble will be divided into three 
sections, one of which shall be far more 
practical and extensive than the others, 
and which may be taken as a general 
norm for technique. The work of Dom 
Hans van der Laan of St. Paul’s Abbey 
in Oosterhout, Holland, offers the best 
complete pattern with detail and meas- 
urement which has as yet been pub- 
lished. It is for this reason that we offer 
here the full development of his method 
for making the chasuble. There are, of 
course, certain elements of detail in his 
treatment which are subject to criticism; 
this is true of the work of Sister Fliieler 
as well and of any other human pro- 
duction. We shall offer our own opinion, 
which remains wide open to criticism 
and alteration, after the second part of 
this practical section concerning the 
actual making of the vestment. 


I. THE PATTERN AND CUT OF 
THE STUDIO OF ST. PAUL’S 
ABBEY, OOSTERHOUT. 


(Illustrated in Plates 12-14 
of the August, 1956, ssue) 


WE PRESENT here a translation 
from the french of Dom Hans van der 


Nruit Oxstat: die 22 Decembris, 1956. 
E. ALLioT, s.s.£., Censor debutatus. 
Imprimator: die 4 Januarii, 1957. 
Wiu1AM P. Crospy, Adm. of the Diocese of 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Laan’s patterns and technical explana- 
tions for the making of the chasuble, 
stole, maniple, chalice veil and burse. 
This is the fruit of many years of re- 
search and experimentation at the 
Studio of the Abbey. A preliminary and 
tentative pattern was published in 1950 
in ?Ouvroir Liturgique (Nouvelle Série, 
No. 9, pp. 43-46, supplement to L’ART 
D’EGLISE, 1950, No. 4); his definitive 
treatment was also published last 
Spring in the same publication (Nos. 
26-27, pp. 115-118). In our translation, 
we shall take most of the material from 
the definitive pattern, although his 
preliminary treatment also contains 
many elements of enduring value, and 
these we shall include in our text. Since 
the revision does not include the making 
of the accessories (stole, maniple, etc.), 
we shall translate this section entirely 
from the earlier publication. 

“For this technical description we 
have chosen a chasuble of the pure 
classical type. All other forms which 
were introduced throughout the ages 
revert to this type, and are worthy in 
the greater or lesser measure that they 
conform to this model. In the preceding 
articles we justified the adoption of a 


Figure 1 
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model for a chasuble which is slightly 
shorter on the arms both in front and — 
in back. In that manner, we attenuated 
the rigorous cut of the original vestment 
which was in the form of a complete 
semicircle. However, we have not gone 
to the medieval extreme of cutting it 
down to a triangular point. 

“Figure 1 illustrates the whole piece of 
cloth which is used in making a chasu- 
ble. The semicircular contour does not 
center its radius in C, but rather in each 
half of the contour the center of the 
radius is C! and C? respectively. These 
two points, C! and C? are about 254” 
from the point C in direct line with 
the shoulder fold of each respective 
side. The result of this displacement of 
the center is a shortening by about 
5%” on each arm. When it is fully 
spread out, the piece of cloth is 60” 
(five feet) wide by 120” (ten feet) long. 
The grain of the cloth should be vertical. 
(Translator’s note: This figure illustrates 
Dom van der Laan’s original pattern 
which assumes that material of 60/7 
width is available. In this case only one 
seam, that at the front, is necessary: 
this is ideal. However, since such a 
great width is often unobtainable, Dom | 
van der Laan in his revised pattern 
shows how narrower material may be 
seamed together. The end-all effect is. 
identical, and although the revised 
pattern does require more sewing, it 
possesses the advantages of more readily 
available material, and perhaps some 
less wastage. The unique front seam is 
nevertheless the ideal construction.) 


<4———_. 600" 
6) 
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“The superiority of this model lies 
in its realization of the nature of volume, 
whereas all derived forms transpose the 
plastic qualities of the vestment to that 
of a simple plane surface. Let us take 
_ the post-Trent model as an example. 
__ This form replaces the spherical volume 
of an enveloping garment by a plane- 
surface silhouette. The surface damask 
even substitutes the secondary third 
dimension given by the folds. The 
clavi (narrow bands), finally, of our 
normal model in which the thickness 


_ of the material is brought out lose this 


function in the post-Trent model. They 
are used only as a play on surfaces. 
These wide bands are the only things 
that remain which suggest the proper 


__ value of the material, but they interrupt 


the general over-all ornamentation. 
Taken as a whole the evolution con- 


_ sisted in substituting a pictorial concept 
_ to that of volume. 


“The original concept which is de- 


scribed here restores the proper order 


of values. The influence of the pic- 
tographical order will be limited to 
individual temperament of which our 
illustrations have already given many 
_ examples. In order to comprehend them 
one must depart from the pure type. 
This latter suffices of itself. The three 
- orders of volume: that of the cloth, 
that of the fold, and that of envelopment 
find here their exact and true place. 

Composition. In principle this chasuble 
is made of two pieces of material. 
 (Translator’s note: it would be of a single 
piece if 60’ material is available.) 
_ Each has the form of a quartercircle 
which is united at right angles to the 
woof so as to form a semicircle. The 
seam of the middle falls upon the back 
(Figure 2). 

“The clavi (which are simple bands 
of 1” to 134” width) are affixed to this 
semicircle while it is still laid out flat. 
_ The middle band covers the seam of the 
back, the two others pass over the 
shoulders. 

“The collar opening is a simple slit 


CUT OF THE BACK. 


Figure 2 


made in the face side of the semi- 
circle. 

This slit is formed into an open- 
ing for the passage of the head when 
the two outer diameters of the semi- 
circle are sewn together at the front 
(Figure 3). This last seam is covered 
by a band of orphrey similar to that 
which covers the back. A transversal 
orphrey terminates the front orphrey 
and at the same time serves as the base 
of the collar opening (see Figure 15 
on page 70). 


CUT. A. PATTERN. “The pattern 
makes approximately a quarter-circle. 
It is cut from a square of stiff paper, 
A BCD, 60” on each side (Figure 4). 


A Dd 


D C 
Figure 4 


The square is folded along the diagonal 
A C and the corner C is cut out fol- 
lowing an arc whose center A’ is the 
continuation of the diagonal A C at 
25%" from the angle A (Figure 5). 
Scribing the arc with its center at A’ 
rather than A suppresses the exact 
half-circle. The arc of the pattern can 
be compared with the circumference of 
the half-circle along the dotted line in 
Figure 6. 

“The collar opening has its own 
pattern. This consists of a rectangle 


=~ Figure 5 


D Figure 6 
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of stiff paper measuring 2134” by 4”, 
in which the two sides are cut out 
leaving a width of 4” at the center 
reducing to 234” at the sides (Figure 7). 


Figure 3 
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B. CLOTH. ‘When the cloth is not 
sufficiently wide (which frequently hap- 
pens), each quartercircle is made up 
of two pieces. With 36” material, for 
example, the cut follows the plan of 
Figure 8 if the cloth has a double facing 
(a single-faced material cannot be 
folded back upon itself). The rounded 
sides should be placed one against the 
other. A little more material is wasted 
in this way, although two chasubles 
could be cut at the same time: in this 
manner the preceding disposition of 
rounded tangents could be retained 
and the pieces joined back together 
alternately. For the first chasuble: right 
side, a and b; left side, c and d. For the 
second chasuble: right side a’ and b’; 
left side, c’ and d’, 

“If the material has a damasked 
design which has a determinate direc- 
tion this alternating combination is no 
longer possible. Not only the corners 
but even more material may be needed 
in order to retain the matching of the 
designs. Some of these corners could 
be used for the accessories of the chasu- 
ble. 

“It must be noted that the paper 
pattern corresponds to the completed 
chasuble. Hence the cloth should be cut 
with a supplementary margin of 1” 
to 144” in prevision of the hems and 
seams. In the back, however, and at 
each point that the salvage edges are 
joined, this supplementary margin is re- 
duced to the width of the salvage edge.” 


EXECUTION. A. UNLINED. “Let 
us assume the case in which the quality 
of the material dispenses with the need 
for a lining. This is indeed more ap- 
propriate to this simple type. 


“The four cuttings, laid out flat and 
joined together, form the semicircle 
(Figure 9). 

The right side of the cloth faces up- 
ward, theseam foldsare turnedin beneath 


except for the large center seam which — 
will be covered with a band of orphrey. 

“The first thing to be done is to 
trace a basting line about 1” in along 
the diameter: this line will later become 
the front seam, and must be exactly 
perpendicular to the middle seam (that 
of the back). 

“The oblique orphreys of the shoul- 
ders are then basted on. These were 
cut 3934” in length. They begin to- 
gether at the point M of the back center 
seam at a distance of 2534” from the 
basting line. They end on this line at 
M! and M? which are likewise 2534” 
from the center (Figure 10).” 

The practical way of doing this is to- 
trace the line M M! or M M? on the > 
pattern: these are the median axis of 
the shoulder orphreys. The pattern is — 
then folded, not on this line, but beyond, 
parallel and at a distance which equals 
half of the width of the orphrey. The 
orphrey can then be pinned along this — 


fold in the paper and its basting line be 
; 
: 


drawn. 


Figure 10 
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“The orphrey for the middle of the 
shoulder is then put on, covering at 
M the two shoulder orphreys. This 
middle orphrey is cut 57’’ long. 

“The collar opening is now ready to 
be treated. The collar pattern (Figure 
7) is put in place up at the very 
center of the basting line (which is 1’ 
from the straight-edge of the material). 


- The outline of the pattern is traced in 
_ chalk. Before cutting the cloth, how- 


ever, care must be taken to cut in only 
within 34"’ of the chalk line. The scissors- 
cut at the outer extremities of the 
opening must also be 34” from the 
chalk-line, but this time 34”’ beyond and 
_ at the interior in order to retain the 
__turn-ins beneath the facings (Figure rz). 
- “This way of cutting prolongs the 
ends of the turn-ins beyond the pattern 
of the collar opening. Later on this will 
allow them to be taken up with the 
facing and be fastened beneath the 
cross-band of the front. 

“The facing is made of the same 
material as the chasuble and is com- 
posed of two bands 3” by 1234”, the 
turn-ins not included. With the turn-ins 
_ these bands are 434” by 1334”. These 
__ two bands are sewn edge to edge along 
the obtuse angle of the collar pattern, 
and this facing follows. a basting line 
along the length of the turn-ins of the 
opening which have been folded back 
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over the chalk line. The facing passes 
over the back orphrey which is already 
in place and covers the extremity of the 
back orphrey. The two ends of the 
facing as well as the extremities of the 
turn-ins extend 34” beyond the collar 
pattern (Figure 12). 

*‘At this point it would be well to sew 
all the bands and facing of the collar 
before making the outer hem of the 
chasuble. Even though the orphreys 
have been placed only lightly upon 
the cloth the stitches always draw a 
little, and the hemming allows this to be 
corrected. 

“In order to make the outer hem 
of the chasuble, it is now turned over 
with the reverse side of the cloth facing 
upward, and the large pattern is placed 
upon it. The straight sides of this pattern 
must be adapted exactly, one to the 
middle seam of the back, the other to 
the line traced by the basting line at 
1” from the straight edge. The circular 
edge of the pattern, first on one side 
and then on the other, is marked by 
basting or with chalk. The curve of 
the cloth is later rectified by the scissors 
at exactly 1” from this line. The hem 
is then formed by folding the cloth 
twice: that is, one time up to the line 
and the second time upon this line 
itself. It is prudent to baste the hem 
each time. It should then measure 4”. 


Figure 12 
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Figure 12 


“The base of the back orphrey is not 
folded at the same time as the hem. 
It is merely folded upon itself, and sewn 
to the base of the chasuble in such a 
manner that it follows the general 
curvature. The chasuble has thus far 
been sewn together spread out. It is now 
closed by folding the semicircle in half 
with the reverse side at the interior. 
The fold forms on the seam of the center 
of the back, and the two halves of the 
basting line along the straight edge are 
brought over upon each other. The seam 
is made along this line (Figure 13) after 
the shoulder orphreys have been cut to 
extend a little beyond this line. 


Figure 13 


“This seam closes the front. It is 
laid now upon the back seam thus 
forming the chasuble. The two folds are 
those for the shoulders (Figure 14). 

“After the floating edges of the seam 
have been flattened out by ironing, the 
front orphrey which covers the seam 
is now put into place. This orphrey is 
cut 51” in length. Towards its center 
it covers the shoulder bands which, 
before the chasuble had been closed, 
were cut in such a manner that they 
were not taken up by the seam, but 
rather covered by this final front 
orphrey. This orphrey is cut at the 


Figure 14 
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top on a level with the opening; at the 
bottom it is folded back and sewn like 
that of the back. 

“The opening for the passage of the 
head now presents the form of a trape- 
zium, finished off by a facing all around 
except at the base. This base is covered 
by a horizontal band of orphrey 1234” 
long, not including the turn-ins at the 
two ends. It must be noted that this 
transversal band is placed 34’’ above 
the base of the opening so that it covers 
the two extremities of the facing. The 
collar opening thus regains the exact 
size of the pattern (Figure 15). 


Figure 15 


“The work is completed by fixing 
(at the interior of the chasuble) a 
second horizontal band (if one wishes, 
of the same material as that of the 
chasuble), exactly opposite the front 
horizontal band. At the edge at which 
they meet, i.e., at the final base of the 
collar opening, they are sewn together 
tightly. At the two angles of this base 
all excess thickness is taken up by stays.” 


B. LINED. “In case the chasuble is 
to be lined, the procedure is the same 
as above except for the following points. 

“After the shoulder orphreys and 
that of the back have been basted, 
instead of cutting out the collar opening 
the facing is basted intact upon the 
cloth by means of the pattern. Only 
the outer edge of this facing is then 
sewn on. 

“As hem to the chasuble a single 
turn-in, basted, and to the exact dimen- 
sion of the pattern is made. In order to 
obtain this turn-in it is sufficient to mark 
the fold with the finger-nail, folding it 
back over the pattern. The base of the 
back orphrey is folded back with the 
cloth, and will be taken up with the 
cloth under the lining. 

“The chasuble is then placed upon 
the lining. This lining is cut and as- 
sembled in the same way as the chasuble 
itself and according to the same pat- 
tern, but with the three assembly seams 
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Figure 16 


on the side and turned back towards 
the interior. 

“In order to make the cloth and 
lining adhere together, a ‘glazing’ is 
resorted to. This consists in joining 
them together at points exteriorly al- 
most invisible, spaced vertically at about 
12”’ apart. The thread passes between 
the lining and the material. A beginning 
is made at the middle vertical line the 
length of the orphrey. In order to 
execute this, the chasuble is carefully 
folded back upon itself the length of 
this vertical line, without disturbing 
the lining. The back of the fold which 
is formed in this manner is fixed to 
the lining by double stitches which are 
knotted at 4” distances one from an- 
other (Figure 16). . 

“The chasuble is then completely 
extended over its lining, and the opera- 
tion is repeated by making another 
vertical fold 12’ from the first. This 
is continued up to the edge, and the 
same procedure is followed on the 
other half. 

‘The chasuble which is then entirely 
united with its lining is still laid out 
flat. Both cloth and lining are finally 
basted together at 2” from the outer 
edge all around the chasuble and at the 
straight edge as well. The length of the 
outer edge of the collar facing, however, 
is passed over. 

“The lining is then turned in upon 
the cloth, and basted near the edge in 
order to avoid gathering. It is allowed 
to extend beyond the hem of the chasu- 
ble (upon which it depends) about 
1/10 of an inch. 

“Only now is the neck opening cut 
— both in the cloth and lining together 
— as we stated above (see Figure 11). 
This time, the cloth and lining are both 


turned in under the facing which has 
already been put in place. 

“The cut of the front (operation 
shown on page 69, Figure 13) takes in 
both cloth and lining together. Their 
flattened ends are covered by the front 
orphrey. The bottom of this orphrey, 
folded back upon itself, is simply ap- 
pliquéd upon the cloth. 

“It is advantageous to make the 
inner horizontal band at the neck 
opening of the same material as the 
lining. It may then extend about 1/10” 
beyond the horizontal orphrey at the 
base of the neck opening.” 


“The STOLE may be made from a 
piece of the original material 120” 
(10 feet) in length, with a cross in the 
middle (Figure 17). 

“The manner of wearing the amice 
which we have described in a preceding 
article [Translator’s note: consult our 
translation of this article in the body 
of the treatment of ‘“The Chasuble in 
the Roman Rite”, August, 1956] dis- 
penses with any need for sewing any 
linen band on the upper part of the 
stole in order to protect it from contact 
with the collar; it also dispenses with the 
need for rounding off the stole in any 
manner, The average width of the stole 
as well as the maniple is 4”. 

“The MANIPLE is made in the same 
way as the stole, but only 60” (5 feet) 
in length, with a cross in the middle. 
Two stays, placed at a distance of 
734" from the center when the maniple 
is folded, will keep the maniple folded 
together. 

“The ornamentation of the extremi- 
ties of the stole and the maniple may 
be executed in divers manners. The 
simplest ornamentation would consist 
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Unfolded stole 
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Unfolded maniple- 


Maniple foldled and. sewn. 
ny 60" 
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in the addition of the ending such as 
is illustrated above in Figure 17. This 
ending, in the form of a trapezium, 
should be of the same material as the 
orphrey of the chasuble, but doubled 
so as to appear on both sides. __ 

“The CHALICE VEIL is a simple 
Square at least 20’’ on each side. It 
does not require any ornamentation, 
and neither does the burse. 

“The BURSE is made of a rectangular 
piece of the original cloth A B C D, 
lined with linen, 121%4”” wide by 17” 
long. The middle section M N O P 
is stiffened by using two square pieces of 
cardboard, 8% by 814”, inserted in the 
lining, and held in place by sewing M P 
and N O. The two stiff parts are folded 
one upon the other, and the loose 
lateral sides are sewn together and 
folded inward to form a bellows (Figure 
za).” 


II. THE FORM OF THE CHASU- 
BLE ACCORDING TO SISTER 
FLUELER AND THE STUDIO 
OF THE INSTITUT SANCTA 
KLARA AT STANS, SWITZER- 

LAND. 


(Illustrated in Plates 16-21 
of the August, 1956, issue) 


WE PRESENT here a translation from 
the german (Paramente, NZN-Verlag, 
Ziirich, 1949, Chapter on the Chasuble, 
pp. 60-66) of Sister Fliieler’s treatment 
of the chasuble. A full, detailed, techni- 
cal development such as we find above 
in the work of Dom van der Laan is not 
given, but many interesting and sug- 
gestive notions and figures are offered. 
Since the publication of this earlier work 
of Sister Fliieler, considerable further 
research and experimentation have been 


Figure 17 


made. Her later forms (see PLATES 
16-21) tend towards a usage of the full 
half-circle conical pattern which she 
generally designates as ““Romanesque.”’ 
The practical execution of these forms 
can be gleaned from the figures given 
below, and the minute details of the 
tailoring may be executed by following 
the techniques given above by Dom van 
der Laan. 

‘The chasuble is the outer garment 
of the priest used in celebrating Holy 
Mass. The casula, or little house, was 
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known in Romanesque times. It was a 
large, semicircular cloak similar to the 
cope which is worn today, with the 
exception that as chasuble it was sewn 
up entirely in front up to the neck open- 
ing. This garment enveloped the priest 
completely — hence its name, casula. 
The cloth assumed folds about the neck 
in the manner of a hood. It is a vestment 
which again today appeals because of 
its ample lines and folds which create a 
wonderfully sacred effect. 

“The so-called Gothic chasuble, as 


Figure 18 
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it reached its complete development in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
had the same basic form, but probably 
from practical considerations was so cut 
down at the sides that only a slight 
sheathing at the arms remained. Besides 
this form, which retained the gathering 
of cloth about the neck but which was 
often (perhaps first because of the dam- 
aging of this part) slightly cut out at the 
shoulders, there were already chasuble 
cuts which were better fitted at the 
shoulder and arm lines and which rose 
less steeply (i.e., the angle of the cone 
was less acute). In this way an entirely 
different arrangement of folds was pro- 
duced tending to drape rather vertically 
and more freely. The neck folds which 
gave the Romanesque garment, es- 
pecially when seen from the side, such 
a noble, soft completion were replaced 
by the amice, which at this time was 
provided with heavily embroidered or- 
namentation which folded back in a 
collar-like fashion about the chasuble. 
This gave the garment an impressive 
complement. By contrast, our present- 
day chasubles which have no special 
completion at the shoulders seem pro- 
saic and often quite unfinished. 

“Because of style and practical con- 
siderations the Baroque and Rococo 
periods then produced a very narrow 
form of chasuble which received its im- 
portance by virtue of costly and heavy 
brocades and richly embroidered ma- 
terials. The real costliness of the ma- 
terial and the abstract form which rose 
from it nevertheless gave the chasuble, 
within the framework of the taste of 
that period, a very festive and sacred 
character as an article of clothing. 

**As sensitivity to style again changed, 
the true vestment-quality of the Baroque 
chasuble was no longer understood. 
Light, cheap materials were employed, 
so that the narrow form could no longer 
be justified. The very beautiful garment- 
like division of parts which was still 
customary in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries (even though they came 
to be diminished) disappeared. This was 
true also of the seams which were 
covered with rich borders of narrow 
brocaded surfaces which accentuated 
the collar form at the neck opening. 
This had already been characteristic of 
the Romanesque chasuble by its very 
nature, and was achieved by the gothic 
garment by means of the turned-back 
amice. Instead of the vestment-like 
division of surfaces, it seems that in the 
newer chasubles they arrived at a large 
cross which extended as emphatically 


as possible across the entire back panel. 
From that time on this cross has become 
a veritable stand-by in church clothing. 
Even in gothic times there were chasu- 
bles embroidered with a large crucifix. 
They wished thereby to demonstrate 
that the faithful should see Christ the 
High-Priest at Mass rather than His 
representative. This concept has become 
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foreign to us, as well as the excessive, 
tasteless emphasis of symbolic signs 
upon the chasuble. Clothing as such is 
a symbol—‘Ornament of humility, 
love and peace,’ it is, ‘armor of faith, 
symbol of the sweet and light yoke of 
Christ.’ Hence the entire attention must 
be turned upon the vestment as such. 
“The chasuble should be an article 
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Figure 19. (ABOVE) Cut of the Romanesque chasuble (page 64 of Sister Fliieler’s b 
(BELOW) The full Romanesque chasuble (page 63 of same) a matilirien 
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of clothing which ceremoniously covers 
the celebrating priest. It must place him 
in the Mystery. His movements, far 
from being accidental and personal, are 
conceived in greater and more universal 
lines, and the meaning of the sacred 


_ action is demonstrated as much as possi- 


ble in their choice. Our duty always re- 
mains the same: we must seek to solve 
the problem in the spirit of our times. 
Soft materials, which correspond to our 
concept of clothing, require for the most 
part an ample chasuble, rich in folds. 
““Chasubles which extend even to the 
hem of the alb may be beautiful; also 
those which are 8” to 12’ shorter. They 
may be wide enough to reach the wrist, 
or in light materials can be extended 


so that the part covering the arms must 


be pulled or fastened back. The par- 
ticular quality of the textile, the kind of 
pattern, and also the place in which the 
vestments are to be used determine the 
measure of length and width. Thus the 
length of a romanesque bell-shaped 
chasuble may be very great when it is 
made of light material (cf. Figure 19). 


_The lifting at the sides allows the vest- 


ment to fall in soft curves in front and 
back upon the borders of the alb. A 
broad chasuble which is made of almost 
two half-circles and which extends very 
widely at the bottom must be shorter 
if alb and chasuble are to remain in 
agreeable relationship. [Translator’s 
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Figure 20. Smaller Romanesque chasuble cut out slightly at the neck opening (page 64 of Sister 
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Fliieler’s book) 


note: such a form, which is not tradi- 
tional, contradicts her own statement 
above at the beginning of the chapter, 
“The chasuble was a large, semicircular 
cloak . . .”.] In heavier, or even in 
richer materials a form may be chosen 
which is narrow over the shoulders and 
fore-arms (similar to the romanesque 
chasuble) with a slight folding at the 
neck (which could be cut slightly) and 
of a length similar to that of the Baroque 
chasuble (43”’ to 47” from the armpits). 
(Figure 20). 

Or one may relinquish the folding at 
the neck and fit the vestment closely 
about neck and shoulders with a biased 
shoulder-line, giving the lower part the 
form of a shield with a maximum length 
of 51’. (Translator’s note: this is the 
general cut often used by J.V.D. Kil- 
Bride and at Prinknash Abbey. The 
destruction of the neck-folds and the 
formation of the back into the plane- 
surface quality of a shield is in absolute 
contradiction to the nature of the au- 
thentic chasuble.) 

‘*. . . The form should be determined 
so that a greater ampleness be chosen 
for the feast-day vestment, allowing a 
gradation of vestments according to the 
feast. cet 

‘The extraordinarily clothing-like ef- 
fect of the cowl-like folds about the neck 
produced by the romanesque chasuble, 
and later by the turned-back amice and 
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its permanent decorative bands, can be 
obtained by different formations of the 
neck opening. One form consists in a 
narrow, upstanding band distinctly ap- 
plied to the neck opening; or the chasu- 
ble may be elevated in the shoulder area 
and formed into a collar. A set-in collar, 
such as that which distinguished the 
Baroque chasuble, is often very beauti- 
ful. With such formations of the shoulder 
cut, importance is again attained such 
as was found in earlier vestments, with 
the distinction that they no longer enter 
into the relation of the vestment with 
the body itself. In many religious orders 
it is still customary, or has again become 
customary, to throw the amice-covered 
hood back over the chasuble. Besides the 
beautiful symbolism thus displayed, it 
is both esthetically and properly esti- 
mable, if the amice is again provided 
with decorative and colored ornamen- 
tation which together with the chasuble 
forms a singularly festive encircling 
vestment.” 

As we noted above, and have shown 
in the illustrations of the more recent 
productions of Sister Fliieler, she has 
returned to the usuage of the full, un- 
adorned Romanesque chasuble. This is 
eminently preferable in the light of 
history and even according to her own 
historical and esthetic development. The 
various artifacts which she mentions, 
such as close shoulder fitting and the 
addition of separated hoods and amice 
decorations, could be avoided com- 
pletely if the normal, practical authentic 
garment were made. The plates show 
clearly her appreciation of such sim- 
plicity and sincerity. 


III. OUR OWN OPINION CON- 
CERNING THE FORM AND CUT 
OF THE CHASUBLE. 


IT WOULD be unfair if we were not 
to add a few comments of our own and 
attempt to make some little contribution 
towards the making of ecclesiastical 
vestments. These opinions are wide 
open for discussion and criticism. 

The form of the chasuble during the 
sixth century was much fuller, and even 
though cone-shaped, required a con- 
siderable amount of cloth. Sister Flueler 
has restored this model almost to the 
letter in her recent productions, and has 
even suggested manners of wearing the 
chasuble which correspond greatly with 
the styles worn in ancient iconography. 
The only point at which we would sug- 
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gest caution lies in the possibility of 
falling into any transitory stylization 
characteristic of these early periods. 
During the ninth century, the form of 
the chasuble was often that of an ovoid 
cone (fish-shaped) allowing less ample- 
ness over the arms, and tending towards 
the go° point in front and back. This 
form was continued as well even until 
the sixteenth century. The common full 
form used from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth centuries is most similar to 
the cut proposed by Dom van der Laan 
in the above translations. 

It is certain that the traditional chasu- 
ble worn in the Church was conical 
in form, and that the basic nature of the 
vestment requires this minimum of 
authenticity in order truly to be a 
chasuble. Otherwise, we fall into mere 
nominalism. This is the only absolute 
limitation upon the form, pattern, cut 
and model. The technical requirements 
_ of construction needed for the tailoring 
of the conical chasuble are given above. 
All agree that the basic form of the 
original chasuble was a complete semi- 
circle, sewn up to the neck opening at 
the front. By preference we would have 
chosen this basic original form which 
does not require the modification over 
the arms which Dom van der Laan 
adopts and illustrates in Figures 1 and 
5. Even though this shortening offers 
greater convenience in wear, if the 
material is sufficiently pliable it seems 
that the full semicircle, achieved by 
centering the radius from point A rather 
than A’, would be of its very nature 
simpler and fuller and with little extra 
usage of materials. The shape of his 
collar opening as well is styled after the 
medieval models, and is covered by the 
amice. In earlier chasubles the natural 
horizontal folds about the back of the 
neck were produced of themselves by 
virtue of the length of the slit for the 
passage of the head. If the chasuble is 
sewn up in front to within 13” to 15” 
of the top of the cone, the cowl-like 
folds come about as a result of the 
architecture of the garment. We admit, 
of course, that in Romanesque times the 
trapezoidal neck-opening was quite tra- 
ditional, and that with this form of neck 
opening a cowl-like draping is somewhat 
retained. The manner of wearing the 
amice over the folds at the collar is 
rather distinctively medieval, especially 
in the usage of apparels about the top 
edge. Room must be left for variety and 
historical style changes which leave 
their mark upon subsequent usage of 
clothes. The amice, however, was origi- 


nally a neck cloth used to protect the 
throat, and even though it gradually 
came to be considered as a vestment 
(and should therefore be visible), it does 
not seem absolutely essential that the 
amice be turned back over the folds of 
the neck opening of the chasuble. Even 
kept within these folds, its white en- 
veloping lines are visible and serve as a 
complement to the neck just as the 
bottom of the alb defines the outline of 
the chasuble. When the amice first came 
into liturgical usage in the ninth and 
tenth centuries it was indeed kept within 
these folds (cf. Braun and Rohault de 
Fleury. The text and illustrations, pp. 
13 and 65, of Braun, Die priesterlichen 
Gewdnder, for example, show this very 
clearly). Historically, although the ec- 
clesiastical paenula sometimes had an 
attached hood, this was rather the ex- 
ception and few head-dresses are to be 
seen together with the chasuble in 
ancient iconography. We do agree with 
Dom van der Laan that the thrown- 
back amice is very beautiful and appro- 
priate, but it is not the only method of 
wearing a visible amice with the re- 
tention of beautiful lines. 

The patterns given above for the 
maniple and stole are excellent, and 
may be used to advantage as embellish- 
ments of the chasuble. Of course, the 
maniple was not used as a mere orna- 
ment until the late tenth century, and 
the stole is a derivative of the Roman 
lorum. These ornaments have become 
traditional, however, and Dom van der 
Laan has produced a very simple and 
beautiful pattern for their making. They 
may also be more decoratively woven, 
and of deeper or lighter tone than that 
of the chasuble, depending upon cir- 
cumstances of richness, lighting and 
other conditions. 

The suggestion given by Sister Fliieler 
that chasubles as well as accessories be 
given richness and ampleness according 
to persons, places and occasions is very 
well taken. The full semicircle cut is 
the ideal, but of course it is not an 
absolute, even though we believe that 
it would be preferable to retain the full 
cut and differentiate principally by 
means of the richness of weave and 
decoration. The decorative aspect is a 
subject by itself. We do not think that 
it is necessary to retain the medieval 
cruciform orphrey given as part of the 
pattern by Dom van der Laan. A 
beautiful weave in the cloth itself, geo- 
metric or cosmic non-symbolic figures 
woven into the cloth are preferable to 
the addition of orphreys. These latter, 


which are supernumerary to the cloth, 
always tend to gather and to break the 
natural folds of the material. Basically, 
orphreys are used to strengthen the 
unique front seam and the collar open- 
ing: in this usage, they pertain to the 
architecture of the vestment. Over-all 
surface designing, such as we find on the 
chasubles of Henri Matisse at Vence and 
in the painted motifs of André Girard 
at Shelburne, Vermont, are defensible, 
but they still suffer from the defects of 
treating the volume of the chasuble as 
a plane surface, and of interrupting the 
secondary volume of the folds. Design 
not infrequently attracts attention from 
the essence, which is the cloth vestment 
itself. The line of demarcation between 
“bringing out” a thing by decoration 
or of obliterating its nature thereby is 
extremely delicate. We offer this point 
for the serious consideration of the 
sacred artist, since it would be excessive 
purism to reject all decoration. 

A final interesting point which might 
be turned into a very practical con- 
sideration is the relationship of the 
present-day form of cope and chasuble. 
The cope was introduced into the lit- 
urgy in Carolingian times as a festive 
choir cloak, even though its origin seems 
to have been similar to that of the 
chasuble as an enveloping mantle. It is 
probably a descendant of the Jacerna 
which was introduced into the Roman 
army by Lucullus. In early Christian 
art it was used as the garment of the 
high priesthood of the Old Law. Ec- 
clesiasticus (50, 12) mentions that the 
amictus (the generic name of this mantle) 
was worn by the high priest Simon, 
son of Onias. Today, the cope is not 
strictly limited to the priest, but may 
be used for example by the cantors in 
choir. The priest is allowed to wear it 
only for functions outside of the cele- 
bration of mass, such as at benedictions 
and processions. Its form has been per- 
petuated as a semicircle held together 
by a clasp in the front, and the hood 
which was sometimes attached to it is 
now frequently continued in the form 
of an actual ornamental hood or as a 
vestigial ornamentation over the area 
upon which the hood once fell back 
over the shoulders. In brief, the cope is 
a semicircular vestment, open in front 
except at the point where it is clasped; 
the chasuble is of identical form with the 
front sewn together up to the neck 
opening. 

A practical suggestion was musingly 
intimated to us. We shall report it be- 
low, even though it is a little unusual 
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Plate 1 Saint John Chrysostom (Tenth century nave mosaic: Saint Sophia, Istanbul) Plate 2 
Saint Gregory Thaumaturgus (Eleventh century mosaic in monastery of Daphni, near Eleusis, 


Greece) Plate 3 Saint Gregory Acragandinos (Eleventh century mosaic in monastery of Daphni, 
near Eleusis, Greece) 
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Assunta Plate 5 Saint Basil the Great and Saint John Chrysostom (Twelfth century mosaic— Palatine 


chapel, Palermo, Sicily) Plate 6 Detail of Bishop Ecclesius (Six century apse mosaic in San Vitale, Ravenna) 


Plate 4 Saint Heliodorus (First half of eleventh century) Apse mosaic, Torcello cathedral 
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Plate 7 The Pharisee and the Publican (Sixth century mosaic in San Appolinare Nuovo, Ravenna) Plate 8 Detail of Aaron 
and the Twelve Uproaring Jews (Sixth century mosaic on the left wall of the Presbytery in San Vitale, Ravenna) Plate 9 
San Apollinare (Sixth century mosaic in San Apollinare in Classe, Ravenna) 
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Plate 10 Bishop Ecclesius (Sixth century apse mosaic in San Apollinare in Classe, Ravenna) 
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and may not please either archeologist 
or merchant. If we adopt the full semi- 
circular classical chasuble, we realize 
that this garment is sewn up in front to 
approximately that point at which the 
clasp holds the cope together, i.e., 14” 
to 17” from the peak of the cone. In 
his pattern for the cope (L’Ouoroir 
Liturgique, Nouvelle Série, No. 14), Dom 
van der Laan adopts as center of the 
radius the point A itself rather than the 
displaced center at A’ (Figure 5). If 
we adopt A as the center of the radius 
for both the cope and the full semi- 
circular chasuble, we may use the same 
pattern for both cope and chasuble. The 
cope is clasped at about 17” from the 
peak of the cone; the chasuble is sewn 
up to that point and the remainder is 
left open to form the neck opening. 
The suggestion, then, was this. In this 
modern age of mechanical devices there 
is one which apparently was not familiar 
to the ancients: that of the zipper. Why 
should not one vestment serve as both 
chasuble and cope? A very flexible 
zipper of 42’ length, covered by the 
front orphrey (éwo narrow bands slightly 
overlapping) could be drawn up when 
the garment is used as a chasuble. A 
discreet clasp at the neck opening would 
obviate the necessity of greatly rein- 
forcing the neck opening for the chasu- 
ble, and could serve as the clasp for 
the cope when the front part is left open. 
The front orphrey is thereby divided to 
form an orphrey on both straight edges 
of the cope. The natural folds formed 
at the neck opening, moreover, would 
serve as sufficient reminder of the hood, 
and indeed this portion could be fes- 
tively decorated and “‘formed.” 

Doubtlessly the merchant will not 
appreciate the humor contained in this 
suggestion, but the wardrobe would 
readily perceive its latent possibilities. 
Even canonical scruples need not entér 
into the matter. For we recall that the 
Ritual provides a form of blessing for 
vestments in general and not in particu- 
lar. Once the vestment is blessed for 
sacred usage, it may serve equally well 
for both chasuble and cope. Archeologi- 
cally there is scarcely greater reason for 
concern, since this amusingly unique 
garment could elect the authentic his- 
torical antecedent of its choice. Figure 
2r will give some idea of technique. 
Plates 22-26 of the August, 1956, issue 
illustrate both usages of this model. The 
form consists of a full semi-circle. 
The peak which forms the neck open- 
ing falls in cowl-like fashion as here 
illustrated. 
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Figure 21. Chasuble-cope, A 42" pliable zipper, closed at the neck opening beneath the small 
transversal orphrey, 1s discreetly covered by the left front orphrey band 


A FEW WORDS should be added as 
a help in obtaining suitable cloth, since 
silk material is both rare and expensive 
in this country. Indeed, the following 
newspaper clipping published on April 
15, 1956, states that ‘‘a bill exempting 
from import taxes hand woven fabrics 
used in making religious vestments has 
been signed into law by President 
Eisenhower. It was explained that such 
fabrics are not produced commercially 
in large quantities and that the only 
imports exempted from taxes are those 
which cannot be obtained in the United 
States.” The art of vestment weaving is 
at a very low ebb in this country, but 
owing to the persistent efforts of those 
who fostered the bill we may at least 
console ourselves with good imports 
without duty. 

Each person, of course, prefers his 
own merchant. The suggestions which 
we offer are extremely limited, but they 
may be of assistance to those who have 
floundered as we have often done in the 
search of suitable vestment material. 
We have no intention of excluding any- 
body from “honorable mention” or 
advertisement. Lack of contact with silk 
merchants may cause our list to be 
woefully defective. Rare finds are often 
the reward of shopping intensely in re- 
mote corners. 

The Dominican Sisters have been 
quite successful in obtaining both noil 
(raw) and other varieties of silks from 
the Weavers’ Guild ‘“‘Goten” in Kyoto. 
Their fabrics can become quite costly, 
but there is a wide selection at various 
prices. The average price should be 
about one dollar/yard for 36” noil silk. 
Metallic weaves and interwoven pat- 
terns befitting the exchequer may be 


obtained on order, or made up from 
“custom” designs of your own. THE 
WEAVERS’ GuiLD “GOTEN”’, 33, Mura- 
sakino-Kamitsukiyama-Cho, Kita-Ku, 
Kyoto, Japan. Another company which 
has been able to produce silks up to 
52’ and with which we have had suc- 
cessful dealings is THE LINEN AND SILK 
SuHop, Inaguma, Nagoya, Japan. These 
companies will dye to any specified 
color if a swatch of the desired color is 
sent to them. Time must not be of the 
essence. 

The Siena Studio in California hopes 
very soon to start a little supply house 
for vestment silks at reasonable prices: 
SisTER Mary Cuare, O.P., Siena Stu- 
dio, Dominican Convent, Mission San 
Jose, California. There is another little 
shop in New York City which offers the 
possibility of reasonably-priced noil silk 
from Burma, dyed to color desired and 
up to 60” width: La Fiesta Imports, 
Selma Morris, 101 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Another New York 
company is able to supply only 36’ noil 
sik in white and natural: TRAPAc 
CorPorRATION, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York#7; N.-Ye 

Should hand-woven importations ei- 
ther of material or of vestments be 
desired, they may be obtained in many 
different countries. In England, JoHN 
V. D. KiBrwe, Ditchling Common, 
Hassocks, Sussex, England is able to 
weave to specification, and also offers 
vestments of conical form for sale. The 
collar opening is ordinarily close-fitted, 
but should the full, natural semi-circular 
form be requested it could be obtained. 
The Studios at Prinknash Abbey, 
Gloucester, could do likewise. 

Chasubles of the classical style of Dom 


van der Laan may be obtained from 
Les Ate.iers A. E. Grossé, 15, place 
Simon Stévin, Bruges, Belgium or from 
the Atelier d’Ermeton, Ermeton-sur- 
Biert, Belgium; or from l’Ouvroir des 


A Footnote 


INCE publication of the theoretical 
elements relating to the form and 
nature of the chasuble in the August, | 
1956, issue of this review most enquiry 
has centered about problems in the 
manner of wearing the classical chas- 
uble. Objections and difficulties may be 
resumed under the following headings: 


1. The classical chasuble is something so 
“new”? that there must be a special learning 
of how to wear it. Otherwise it looks baggy 
and unkempt. 

We admit that the classical traditional 
chasuble is somewhat ‘‘new’ to our 
age, and that some care must be exerted 
in wearing it. Since its historic validity 
is beyond dispute, however, we believe 
that it merits to be worn correctly. 
Erroneous habits and methods too often 
cause fixed customs which degenerate 
progressively. 

A young boy who is faced with the 
problem of wearing long trousers, how- 


The manner of wearing the chasuble according to Father van 
der Laan (L’Ouvroir Liturgique, Nouvelle serie No. 28, 1956 
PART @EGLISE, Number 3 supplement) 1. After having put on 
the chasuble it should be drawn slightly towards the back without 
tightening the transversal orphrey of the collar opening. That the 
chasuble is on straight may be verified by following the front vertical 
orphrey. Then, allow the arms to fall at the sides. 2. The arms are now 


Bénédictines de Sainte-Godeliéve, 
Bruges, Belgium. 

The beautifully woven chasubles of 
Sister Fliieler may be ordered directly 
from SisTtER M. AucusTA FLUELER, 
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Institut Sancta Klara, Stans, Switzer-_ 


land. Her newer models are highly 
recommendable. Miss Erna Schillig at 
the Ecole de Tissage d’Art at Lucerne 
would also be able to fill orders. 


on How to Wear the Chasuble 


ever much he may be elated at feeling 
grown up, finds himself encumbered 
and restrained in movement. A priest 
who is accustomed to the cool, free, 
Bermuda-shorts type of chasuble is also 
going to find himself under constraint. 
About an hour of practice is sufficient to 
acclimate him to the usage of the tradi- 
tional chasuble. His problem is far less 
insuperable than that of many converts 
who find the ‘‘how” of the Church, es- 
pecially the simple mechanics of going 
to confession, the greatest obstacle. We 
shall describe the precise manner of 
wearing the chasuble in answering the 
second difficulty. 


2. There is danger of encumbrance: too 
much cloth; too much elevation at the front; 
too much inconvenience in arranging the neck 
opening; too great inconvenience in gestures 
and especially in being able to reach the 
tabernacle. . 

All encumbrances which relate to 


Figure 22 


quantity of cloth and its consequent : 


difficulties, as well as any subtilties in- 
volved in arranging the neck opening are 


solved by the proper wearing of the © 


garment. 

There are two types of chasubles 
which we have described above. Let us 
examine how to wear each type. 


A. THE PATTERN OF FATHER VAN DER 
LAAN. 


In vesting, the amice is retained upon ~ 


the head and held in place by the alb. 
The other sacerdotal vestments are put 
on in the usual manner. The chasuble 
is folded up towards the neck opening in 
the same manner as any other chasuble, 
and is then thrown over the head. The 
neck formation is allowed to fall natur- 
ally. The arms are then extended per- 
pendicularly to the body at about a 45° 
angle and the cloth is elevated into each 
of the armpits. The neck opening is now 
covered by allowing the amice, which is 


slowly elevated, a little to the back, retaining an angle perpendicular 
to the body. 3. This gesture is now continued as the arms are slightly 
bent. The chasuble begins to draw upwards and the folds are formed. 
4: The sides are gradually worked up into the arm pits by a graceful 
lifting and falling motion (the gesture of flapping the wings). The folds 
are thus gathered by themselves within the armpits, and five or six inches 
of the cuffs of the alb become visible. 5. Then the hands are raised. 
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loosely placed over the head and held in 
place by the neck opening of the alb, 
to fall loosely about the top of the 
chasuble in natural horizontal folds. A 


little mirror in the sacristy will help the 


novice to accomplish the drapery of the 


chasuble and the arrangement of the 


amice about the neck with ease. The 
attendance of a Roman slave is not at all 


_ mecessary. 


The collection of the excess material 
into a sheaf within the armpits forms the 
enveloping horizontal folds. This must 


_be effectuated by extending the arms 


‘perpendicularly to the body in order 


that an approximately equal length be 


_ obtained at both the front and back. 
_ Otherwise there is “‘too much elevation 


in the front.”? Maintenance of the folds 


within the armpits allows the hands and 


- much of the forearms adequate freedom 


_of movement and prevents the “‘excess” 


~ material from disturbing the sacred ves- 


sels. It likewise allows easy “‘stretch’’ to 


reach the tabernacle. Since the arms are 


not dropped at Mass, even in incensing 


d and at the distribution of Holy Com- 
-munion, the folds remain virtually sta- 


tionary and in place. 


The rubrics of the Mass prescribe the 


~ elevation of the right side at the in- 


het 


censations and the elevations. Even if 
the priest is attended by the altar boy at 
low Mass, his only difficulty would arise 
at the elevation. There will be a tight- 


~ ness about the seat unless the rubric of 
elevating the right side of the chasuble 


is obeyed; otherwise there is no diffi- 
culty whatsoever about any such bind- 


- ing. 


B. THE PATTERN OF SISTER M. AUGUSTA 
FLUELER. 

This model may be put on and worn 
in exactly the same manner as that 
described by Father van der Laan with 
the exception of the arrangement of the 


neck opening. The amice is retained 


over the head loosely until the alb is put 
in place. It is then allowed to fall about 
the neck naturally. The stole is brought 


around the folds of the amice lightly, 
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and then the chasuble is put over the 
head. The folds of the neck opening of 
the chasuble are allowed to fall natur- 
ally and are then formed about the 
amice and stole. In this manner, the 
amice is worn within, not around the 
neck opening of the chasuble, and the 
stole remains visible. 

The other methods of “manoeuver- 
ing” this chasuble for function we shall 
describe in answer to the next objec- 
tion. 


3. The “new “arty” way which Sister 
Fliieler suggests as a manner of wearing the 
chasuble is definitely praeter rubricas. 

Serious and sincere studies of ancient 
mosaics led Sister Fliieler to quite legiti- 
mate speculations and observations 
about the manner of wearing the chas- 
uble. The major point which she has 
rediscovered is that the ancients were 
far more cognizant and respectful of 
architecture and clothing than we are, 
but that at the same time they did not 
allow clothing to become an encum- 
brance. Even peasants carried their 
outer garment to the fields and wore 
them when they were not at work. The 
average Roman reaction to the un- 
wieldy toga shows, as does the Roman 
Mass, the eminent appreciation of an- 
cient Rome for what is practical. The 
rubrics of the present-day Roman Mis- 
sal covers all points at which the chas- 
uble may possibly be an encumbrance 
(and as we noted, this assumes a tradi- 
tional chasuble, since the cut-down 
variety could not possibly, for example, 
be elevated to free the right arm at the 
elevation). 

Perhaps certain suggestions which she 
makes are beside the rubrics; they mark, 
nevertheless, legitimate progress and 
study and are not for the most part in 
contradiction to the rubrics. The posi- 
tions which we illustrated in the August, 
1956, issue of this review are those which 
we found to be more in accord with 
current rubrics than some others. The 
suggestions merit study and _ respect, 
whether they are imitated or not. 


4. Must priests resemble a sixth century 
mosaic? All this seems to be more a study in 
archeology rather than the “new look’? suit- 
able to our times. Ours is a time for freedom 
and economy of movement. The classical 
chasuble is binding and cumbersome, and 
secular priests in general will not be bothered. 

Immature minds in our era of insati- 
able progress are often prone to decry 
beneficial research into past accomplish- 
ments. Yet it is considered chic to dis- 
cover advanced plumbing and dyeing 
methods among the Romans and May- 
ans. The question is not that of endeav- 
oring to appear like Archbishop Max- 
imian of Ravenna reincarnate. Research 
into the past history of the chasuble is 
distinctively ordained towards the dis- 
covery of what is best and what is tradi- 
tional in the form of the chasuble. We 
are able to improve and develop the 
wheel, but we do not try to give a for- 
ward look to a broken wheel. Improve- 
ment is based upon reality, truth and 


legitimate tradition. It is not just any 
fanciful form which may be named a 
chasuble: the Church is not especially 
surrealistic in tradition. We are opti- 
mistic enough to believe that priests are 
sufficiently interested in truth and tradi- 
tion, and that they retain open minds to 
solid examination of the past as a basis 
for present and future developments, 
even when this concerns the form of the 
chasuble. 


5. For “‘ordinary” days would not a cut- 
down ‘‘Borromean’’ edition of the “‘full” 
chasuble be simpler and easier to wear? 

It is well to distinguish ordinary days 
from great feasts. We have already noted 
what Sister Fliieler had to say about this 
matter. Feasts are often emphasized by 
greater fullness and by richer decoration 
or material. A “cut-down” model, how- 
ever, is fraught with temptation unless 
we are fully aware of the architecture 
and draping of the chasuble. An artist 
must first master anatomy before he is 
allowed to take liberties with the human 
form, but once he has mastered the es- 
sential structure he is free to bring out 
and stylize his works. The Notebooks of 
Leonardo da Vinci are convincing evi- 
dence of what is involved. 


6. What about the poor short priest with 
short arms? He would surely be lost in so 
great volume. 

The size and shape of the priest are 
noteworthy elements in the matter of 
vesting. Even though we have already 
treated extensively of this subject, it may 
be added that proper tailoring and fit- 
ting are necessary to vesture. A first 
consideration in making the chasuble 
should be the color and lighting of the 
church; beyond this, most churches 
provide various sets of vestments des- 
tined to usage by the priest of “average” 
size. About the only concession made to 
variant in size is the case of the alb. Let 
it be understood that the average-sized 
classical chasuble is not more unbecom- 
ing upon a short priest than an average- 
sized vestment of any other type. It is 
our opinion that all cases above or 
below average size require special at- 
tention in pattern and fitting, just as 
different sized cassocks are needed for 
altar boys of varying age and develop- 
ment. 

A remark may be made about tailor- 
ing. Most priests are reasonably at- 
tentive to their street wear, and of course 
the better dressed members of the clergy 
turn to personal tailoring or at least 
personal finishing. A fortiort, equal or 
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greater attention should be given to 
functional sacerdotal wear, since it is for 
this reason that the priest is ordained. 
Personal tailoring and manufacture 
should be given the utmost attention: 
the hand-tailored suit is nearly always 
better than the department store model 
precisely because of personal workman- 
ship, tailoring and fitting. In most in- 
stances local tailors and seamstresses are 
able to produce chasubles which are far 
superior to the expensive products of 
the merchants. As we see above, the 
classical chasuble is very easy to make. 
The only trick lies in decoration. For 
this, good designing will require study 
and discernment. We believe that this 
field of decoration is yet in its infancy, 
and that for the present it is wise to use 
consummate restraint. More about this 
below. 


7. Why not use the more convenient rounded 
neck opening? Also, 1s it not a little purttante, 
rigid and iconoclastic to foster too stark sim- 
plicity of decoration? 

Despite any conveniences which a 
rounded neck opening may appear to 
offer, it does contradict the fundamental 
cut of the chasuble. The natural folds 
formed by the peak part of the cone are 
a structural asset. Of course, the over- 
laid amice may be used to cover the 
entire aperture and thus obscure the 
rounded opening, but this is scarcely 
necessary or recommendable. It smacks 
of a false shirt front sewn into a sweater. 

The entire question of embellishment 
of the chasuble must depend upon a 
realization of its nature and construc- 
tion. If we are fully cognizant of the 
basic symbolism of clothing and of the 
chasuble in particular, we realize that 
this vestment is of itself completely 
expressive and that it must be allowed 
to assume its natural movement and 
variety of draping during usage. Great 
discretion should be used in all matters 
of decoration, since there should be 
nothing added which might contradict 
or obliterate either architecture or drap- 
ing. Above all, the chasuble is not to be 
considered as a plane surface upon 
which pictures of any sort are to be 
portrayed: its volume is tri-dimensional 
during usage. Symbols are not easily 
added upon a symbol, and the chasuble 
is already that. This is based upon the 
fundamental principle of the avoidance 
of multiplying beings without necessity: 
nature and function are primordial. 
Vertical lines and orphreys require very 
careful usage if the horizontal draping 
is not to be negated by them. As we 


noted, the decoration of the chasuble 
must be placed in the hands of artists 
and designers who are fully aware of 
construction and function. This is one 
point at which we believe that the for- 
ward look lies almost entirely ahead of 
us. 


8. May the classical chasuble be worn with- 
out extra-special permission? 

Our position concerning the legality 
of wearing the classical chasuble has 
already been clearly stated. At mini- 
mum, its right to usage is incomparably 
superior to any claims of the so-called 
“Gothic” variety so currently adver- 
tized and worn. The reason lies in the 
fact that the classical chasuble is a full 
vestment whose claim upon tradition is 
unquestionable; the ‘‘Gothic’”’ chasuble 
has no basis whatsoever in tradition. 


A letter from Sister Fliieler to Father 
M. A. Michael Mathis, C.S.C., gives 
some interesting sidelights about ap- 
probation of her vestments in dioceses 
other than her own native Chur: 

Stans, 7 Feb. 1956 
Rev. Father, 

Concerning your friendly letter of 
Jan. 25, I can tell you the following: 

1. At the services at the liturgical 
congress in Lugano, vestments from our 
workshop were worn; and those were 
the classical, romanesque forms (bell- 
shaped). We have manufactured these 
forms according to the wishes of the 
organizers of that congress — Dr. Wag- 
ner, director of the Liturgical Institute 
in Trier, and Rev. Prof. Agustoni. 
These chasubles were inspected by the 
masters of ceremonies, the apostolic 
administrator of Lugano, and also 
by His Eminence Cardinal Fringes of 
Cologne. 

2. In my book “Paramente’”’ I have 
written about the different shapes of 
vestments which are produced in our 
workshop; and I have shown the corre- 


sponding pictures and patterns. Our 


bishop, His Excellency Christiano Cam= — 


inada, Chur, examined everything closely 
and has written the preface himself. 
There he points out that my opinions, as 
expressed in that book, are not contrary 
to ecclesiastical directions. 

3. We have already produced hun- 
dreds of these Mass Vestments, which 
are distributed among all the Swiss 
dioceses. Germany and France use such 
vestments. In the diocese of Munster, 
West-Pfalia, our vestments were shown 
to the seminarians as exemplary. For 


the liturgical congress at Bologna (Sept. — 


1955) His Eminence Cardinal Lercaro 


; 


personally invited me to show my vest- — 


ments at the exhibition there. An offi- 


cial note after that exhibition informed — 


me that Cardinal Lercaro, as well as 


‘ 


many bishops and experts, admired my ~ 


work. At an international exhibition in 
1954 in Vienna my vestments won the 
gold medal from Cardinal Innitzer. 

Also, Cardinal Micaro, Rome, has 
seen our vestments on the occasion of a 
visit to Stans. 


j 
| 


Cardinal Ottaviani from Rome, who — 


had been at the liturgical congress in 
Bologna i in 1955, said on that occasion 
that it is useless to continue along the 
old tracks. One should show new things 
in that exhibition, and if new things 
ought to be shown, Switzerland should 
not be missing, since it is leading in that 
field. With our vestments we actually 
do not put forth anything new. We take 
up old ecclesiastical traditions. 

Since the decrees of the Congregation 
of Rites have never prescribed any form, 
their disposals would have only limiting 
character. There has never been an 
official attitude on the part of the Con- 
gregation of Rites against our type of 
vestments. 

We hope to have served you with this 
letter, and send friendly greetings. 

in Christ, 
Sr. AUGUSTINA. 


Some Travel Notes 


ISCUSSION with Father van der 
Laan and Sister M. Augusta 
Fliieler brought forth several fruitful 
observations which may be profitable 
to others. Father van der Laan is a 
protagonist of the Y-shaped orphrey, 


which he claims is to be found upon 
ancient chasubles, and which nonethe- 
less he esteems to be a most suitable and 
satisfying architectural element of the 
conical chasuble. Sister Fliieler, on the 
other hand, has been devoting consider- 


| 


| 
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able study to ancient mosaics, particu- 
larly those of Ravenna. Her more recent 
models have been of the full circular 
form with a reenforced collar opening 
and discreet orphrey over the center 
seam. As a result of her studies, she made 


two observations which concern the 


earlier chasubles. Nearly all ancient 
mosaics portray a collar opening which 


is trapezoidal in form, similar to the 


pattern of Father van der Laan which is 
given elsewhere in this issue, but with 
this difference: that the opening widens 


at the front of the neck rather than nar- 


rowing. In many of the mosaics of 


_ Ravenna, moreover, one may discover a 


series of very narrow rays which con- 
verge before the chest at a point along 


the front seam and which extend by 


pairs towards the collar and across the 
shoulders. These rays are reminiscent of 
the Y-shaped orphrey, although they 


are very linear and are not to be found 


on every chasuble portrayed at Ra- 


_venna. Sister Fliieler asks, therefore, if 


these lines pertain to the architecture of 


_ the ancient Ravenna pattern, or whether 
or not they are merely artistic stylized 
_ lines which represent folds. 


In the course of a recent trip we made 


jt an express point to observe as many as 


possible of these ancient chasubles or 


portrayals of them in works of art. Our 
intention was to arrive at more definite 
_ precisions concerning the form and dec- 


oration of ancient chasubles with a view 


to the discovery of ecclesiastical tradi- 


tion in vestment making. In this manner 
the reader who is interested in the pat- 
terns given in this issue shall be more 
widely informed of archeological prob- 


- lems involved in the matter of tradition. 


1. Basic Architectural Form of Chasubles 
from the Fifth to the Fourteenth century. 
This question is the easiest of all to 

resolve, and we have already given 


~ ample proof in the August, 19 56, issue of 
_ LirurcicaL Arts that the traditional 


| 
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form of the chasuble in the Latin rite 
was always conical or bell-shaped. The 
outline given in this current issue dem- 
onstrates how this is also true of Eastern 
rite chasubles. All that need be added 
here is to restate that all mosaics, fres- 


- coes, paintings, wood and stone carvings 


and actually preserved samples of the 
chasuble, whether at Rome, Ravenna, 
Torcello (cf. PLATE 4), Delphi, Istanbul, 
Palermo, Monreale or elsewhere in- 


_ variably portray the chasuble as conical 


in form. Ancient manuscripts and illum- 
inations prove the same fact. There are 
no significant exceptions. 


2. The Traditional Collar Opening. 

The trapezoidal form of collar open- 
ing, widening at the front, is so constant 
that it may be said to be characteristic 
of portrayals of the ancient chasuble. 
This form is used in all of the mosaics at 
Ravenna; it is found in Rome on the 
sixth century frescoes above the tomb of 
Saint Cornelius, in the mid-seventh 
century mosaics of the Oratory of Saint 
Venantius attached to the Lateran bap- 
tistry, in the apsidal mosaics at Saints 
Cosmas and Damian (sixth-seventh cen- 
turies), and in the ninth century mosaics 
at Saint Mary’s in Dominica and at 
Saint Mark’s. Mediaeval mosaics show 
the same form. For example, those at 
Saint Sophia in Istanbul (tenth century, 
cf, PLATE 1), the mosaics of the monastery 
chapel at Delphi near Eleusis (eleventh 
century, cf. PLATES 2 and 3), the Sicilian 
mosaics at Palermo-Monreale (twelfth 
century, cf. PLATE 4) and the mosaic of 
Saint Heliodorus, Torcello, cf. PLATE 5). 
These mediaeval chasubles, however, 
have collars which differ slightly from 
the more ancient collar openings in the 
following respects: 1) the cloth beneath 
the collar opening is shown as more 
bunched together, forming V-shaped 
lines indicative of folds; 2) a decorative 
band is apparent on both sides of the 
collar opening extending upwards to- 
wards the back or top of the cone. This 
decoration, often of different color from 
the cloth of the chasuble, does not ex- 
tend across the front of the opening. In 
all likelihood this band is intended to 
represent either an appareled amice or 
its derivative collar. 

On the other hand, we find a trape- 
zoidal collar opening exactly similar to 
the pattern offered by Father van der 
Laan in the ninth century Missal cover 
preserved at Frankfurt-am-Main (See 
plate on frontispiece of the August, 
1956, issue), as well as upon the covers 
of the Sacramentary of Metz preserved 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 
The tenth and eleventh century chas- 
ubles which are preserved at the Archi- 
episcopal Museum in Ravenna show 
the precise pattern of Sister Flieler: a 
full semi-circular garment with a single 
front seam covered by an orphrey which 
simply extends about the collar opening 
which is in no way cut out. A diamond- 
shaped application is to be found upon 
these chasubles which extends from the 
base of the neck-slit at about 60° angle 
to the right and left of the central seam 
from front to back. This applied work 
gives these chasubles a considerable re- 
semblance to a shield-like formation 
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about the neck which is more character- 
istic of the cope. Otherwise the form 
and decoration are identical to those of 
the recent models of Sister Fliieler which 
have no cut-out at the neck but merely a 
slit. 


3. The Y-shaped Orphrey. 

Our own personal observation did not 
lead us to any chasubles with this type of 
orphrey which pre-date the thirteenth 
century. We did, however, find one 
notable example upon the ivory throne 
of Archbishop Maximian (before 556 
A.D.) which is preserved in the Archi- 
episcopal Museum of Ravenna. The 
back of the cathedra is covered with 
scenes from the life of Christ, and on one 
panel at the right side which portrays 
Christ healing the blind and the lame 
the blind man is wearing a somewhat 
short tunic, with a chasuble whose folds 
beautifully illustrate the conical form. 
There is a distinct Y-shaped formation 
on the front extending from the central 
seam which appears to be a real orphrey 
disposed between the neck opening and 
the shoulder (cf Lowrie, op. cit. ut infra, 
PLATE 94). The chasuble is lifted in the 
traditional position over the right arm, 
but the neck opening is not trapezoidal 
but rather circular in form, similar to 
many samples which date from the 
eleventh century (e.g. at Palermo). 

In all other cases any Y-shaped for- 
mations of any width are representa- 
tions of the pallium which is super- 
imposed above the chasuble. The pal- 
lium may easily be distinguished from 
an orphrey in two manners: 1) it does 
not follow the folds of the chasuble, but 
falls directly over these folds in a straight 
line; or 2) its usage and drape show it to 
be a garment which is completely free 
from attachment to the chasuble with 
the possible exception of a pin or fibula. 


4. The Rays discoverable on the front of 
many of the chasubles in the mosaics of 
Ravenna. 

The problem of rays extending from 
the central frontal seam before the chest 
upwards toward the neck and across the 
shoulders seems to be limited to the 
mosaics of Ravenna. We were unable to 
discover these lines in chasubles else- 
where, even in the contemporary sixth 
century frescoes above the tomb of Saint 
Cornelius in the cemetery of Callistus in 
Rome. Supplementary study of illustra- 
tions from printed works did not offer 
much assistance, and even the rather 
monumental collection assembled in the 
last two volumes on the Mass by Ro- 
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hault de Fleury did not help, since he 
does not offer sufficient detail and omits 
these lines even in his designs taken from 
Ravenna. Let us study the problem, 
then, in the mosaics of Ravenna. 


A. SAN VITALE. 

There are three scenes which portray 
figures wearing chasubles with these 
lines. In the theophany depicted in the 
vault of the apse Bishop Ecclesius (out- 
ermost figure to the right, facing the 
choir) is shown clothed in tunic, chas- 
uble and overslung pallium (cf. PLATE 
6). He does not wear the amice; nor are 
amices to be found at this early date. 
The cross-like motif is outlined with the 
center seam, with two rays on either 
side. The upper rays do not touch the 
outline of the collar opening where the 
chasuble is distinguishable from the 
tunic. The overslung pallium, however, 
is shaded in order to distinguish its 
draping, and the underlying part over 
the left shoulder is outlined in the same 
manner as the rays and the general 
folds of the chasuble. In this instance, it 
would not seem that the rays are actual 
seams; clearly they are not applied. 
Their general correspondence to the 
customary manner of indicating the 
drapery of the vestment suggests stylized 
folds which bring out the general lines 
of drapery. This same comment may be 
made about the lines shown on the dark 
brown chasuble of Archbishop Maxi- 
mian in the left choir mosaic, for the 
lines on the upper part of the cape of the 
Emperor, clearly indicating folds, are 
exactly similar to these rays (See plate 
on frontispiece of the August, 1956, 
issue). 

A detail on the left wall of the presby- 
tery depicts Aaron and the twelve up- 
roaring Jewish chiefs (cf. PLATE 7). 
This mosaic shows the clearest examples 
of rays on the fore of the chasuble even 
at a point at which lines indicating folds 
would not seem to be necessary. The 
picture is noteworthy for its lack of 
perspective. Aaron, for example, is 
viewed from the side and rather towards 
the back: this is easy to determine owing 
to the reversed position of his feet. His 
chasuble does not show any rays, yet 
the neck opening is arranged as if he 
were facing frontally insofar as his tunic 
is concerned and laterally insofar as his 
chasuble is concerned. The artist was 
perhaps unable to delineate a lateral 
view, or perhaps the stylization required 
only frontal views as we find in almost 
all mosaics. The figure of the chief with 
the raised arm is wearing a chasuble 


with distinctly clear rays: the middle 
seam with two lateral rays or lines meet- 
ing at the middle of the chest, the upper 
ones reaching to the collar opening and 
the lower ones extending over the shoul- 
ders. Similar lines, however, indicate 
the draping of the chasuble over the 
right shoulder of the figure to his left. 
The general quality of the portrayal 
cannot lead us to conclude definitively 
that these rays represent anything more 
than mere artistic stylizations of folds. 


B. SAN APOLLINARE NUOVO. 

Much the same thing must be said 
about the Romano-Hellenistic mosaics 
in the upper zone of the nave of San 
Apollinare Nuovo. The left-hand wall 
depicts thirteen tableaux of the miracles 
of Jesus; the right-hand wall shows 
thirteen tableaux of the passion and 
resurrection of Jesus. The most repre- 
sentative tableaux in that which is of 
concern to us here are tableaux 4, 5 and 
8 on the left wall, and tableaux 4, 5 and 
12 on the right wall. It would lengthen 
our remarks unduly to enter into a 
detailed description of each piece; thus 
we shall reduce our presentation of 
evidence to only two of these mosaics. 

Both of the figures in Tableau 8 on 
the left wall (The Publican and the 
Pharisee) are clothed in tunic and chas- 
uble (cf. PLATE 8). The latter is thrown 
back over the right shoulder, quite 
characteristically. The uplifted arm of 
the pharisee shows clearly the horizontal 
draping typical of the conical form. In 
the case of the pharisee the four rays ex- 
tending toward the neck and shoulders 
from a point before the chest are appar- 
ent. The central seam is also quite clear. 
The left ray which extends toward 
the collar opening, however, strangely 
enough appears to pass through the 
neck opening cutting across the white of 
the tunic! This suggests at once that the 
rays represent folds and that there is a 
certain bunching caused by the uplifted 
arm. The shoulder ray on the left side is 
rather obscured and tends to indicate a 
mere fold. In the case of the publican 
the deep shadow of the center seam is 
about all that is clearly apparent. 
— The mosaics on the right wall, al- 
though they certainly belong to the 
same period, show a generally greater 
refinement of detail and treatment. In 
tableau 12 (Christ on the Way to Em- 
maus) (cf. Lowrie, op. cit. ut infra, 
Plate 84e) the chasubles worn by both of 
the disciples are rich in folds. The light- 
ness and lack of rigidity of the rays indi- 
cate that they are folds rather than 


seams. The faces of the figures as well 
show far more delicate treatment than ~ 
those of tableau No. 8 on the left wall. 
This leads us to believe that the artist 
who executed the scene of the Publican 
and the Pharisee merely stylized his 
lines, representing the folds crudely by 
straight lines, whereas the artist in this 
tableau was able to portray the folds of 
the chasubles more realistically, show- 
ing them forth clearly as such. 


Cc. SAN APOLLINARE IN CLASSE. 

The central apse figure of Saint Apol- 
linaris himself is dressed in tunic, chas- 
uble and formalized pallium (cf. PLATE 
g). The chasuble, which is quite dark, 
is brilliantly brought out by the tri- 
angular-shaped motif covering the en- 
tire vestment. Even though the pallium 
covers the shoulders at those points at 
which some of the rays are at times 
found in other mosaics, there is in this 
case no indication whatsoever of either 
such folds or rays. At the same time the 
lines which define the general draping 
of the chasuble are most delicately exe- | 
cuted and of the utmost clarity. : 

The lower apse figures which are 
placed in the spaces between the win- — 
dows are all dressed in similar manner. 
The chasubles are all dark in color and 
only two rays or lines, those nearest the 
neck opening, are apparent. The others, 
if there were to be any, would be cov- 
ered by the pallium. The mosaic of 
Archbishop Ecclesius (cf. PLATE 10) 
shows rays which pass by the neck open- 
ing at either side; that of Archbishop 
Severus shows rather weaker rays, 
touching at the collar opening, and with 


‘greater resemblance to fold lines; that of 


Archbishop Ursus shows very clear and 
definite rays which touch at the collar; 
and that of Archbishop Ursicinus indi- 
cates darker rays, touching at the collar 
opening and corresponding perfectly 
with the remainder of the draping folds 
of his vestment. In this last example, 
everything leads to the conclusion that 
the rays are folds. 


* * * 


Should anyone desire to examine 
pictures of any of the chasubles men- 
tioned beyond those which are illus- — 
trated here, it will be found useful to 
refer to the following readily available 
books: 

Byzantine Painting, Historical and Crit- 
ical Study by André Grabar, Skira Inc., 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
1953. — This work gives a rich collec- 
tion which comprises a general survey of 


_ Vaticane, St. 
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Byzantine mosaics, including samples 
of chasubles from San Vitale, the Grotte 
Sophia, the Palatine 
Chapel in Palermo, and several others. 

Walter Lowrie, Art in the Early Church, 


_ Pantheon, 333 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
1947. — The illustrations in this hand- 
book are less elaborate but more copi- 


An Outline on the Form of the 
the Eastern Rites 


ESPITE the fact that we limited 
our study specifically to the form 


_ of the chasuble in the Latin rite, cor- 
_ respondence has frequently referred to 


the forms used in the Eastern Liturgies. 
It would be difficult to reply to each 
question individually. Although we do 
not consider ourselves in any way an 


_ expert in the Oriental field, we believe 
that a brief consideration in outline 


_ form may be of assistance to many. Let 


- diversely. The sacerdotal 


Pe NVR ER VS 


it be understood, of course, that our 
love and interest in the Oriental Litur- 
gies are very great, but that in doing 


research one must constrain oneself to 


the treatment of one thing at a time. For 
illustrations of chasubles in the Eastern 
rites we recommend the readily avail- 


able and well documented little book of 


Donald Attwater, The Christian Churches 
of the East, Volumes I and II (Bruce, 
Milwaukee, Revised Edition, 1947). 


I. THE BYZANTINE LITURGY 
OF THE eight million Catholics of 


- Eastern rite, seven million employ the 


Byzantine rite. Indeed, this rite of Saint 
John Chrysostom is the basic rite from 
which other contemporary Eastern rite 
Liturgies are derived. The vestments 
used in celebrating the Liturgy cor- 
respond more or less to the Roman ones 
and have the same origins, although 
some of the forms have evolved rather 
chasuble, 
called the phelonion, has retained the 
basic classical conical form: it is a long, 
full, bell-shaped vestment, sometimes 
cut up to the chest in front (cf. Att- 
water, op. cit.. Volume I, Plate 4 after 
page 32). The vestments are usually 
white and there is no sequence of liturg- 
ical colors except among the Rutheni- 


ous. For example, all twenty-six tab- 
leaux of the upper zone of mosaics in 
San Apollinare Nuovo are given; and 
all parts of the Cathedra of Archbishop 
Maximian are detailed. 

Monographs on the mosaics of Ra- 
venna have been published by Payot 
Lausanne in the collection ‘Orbis 


ans. The outer vestment worn by bish- 
ops is quite different from the phelonion. 
The bishop is clothed in a sakkos, similar 
in form to the dalmatic, together with 
the diamond-shaped epigonation hanging 
at his right side, and the omophorion 
which resembles a long, wide pallium 
(Ibid., Plate 3 after page 32). 


II. THE ARMENIAN LITURGY 


The Armenian Liturgy, a derivative 
of the Byzantine, is used exclusively by 
the Armenian people. The chasuble 
(shurtshar) is in the form of a full cope 
without hood or orphreys. Beneath this 
outer vestment the priest wears a tall, 
stiff, embroidered collar (vagas) which is 
nothing but an adaptation of the med- 
jaeval amice apparel of the Latin rite. 
Blshops add to these vestments the 
emiporon, or wide pallium worn over the 
shoulders, and patriarchs and arch- 
bishops are distinguished by the lozenge- 
shaped gonker (the Byzantine epigona- 
tion) hanging at the right side (op. cit., 
Vol. I, Plate opposite page 113). 


Ill. TWO ALEXANDRINE LITURGIES 


1. The Coptic Rite, used in Egypt. 
Vestments correspond to those of the 
Byzantine rite. The chasuble (burnus) is 
most often open completely in front re- 
sembling a full cope, although we have 
seen the full conical chasuble worn in 
this rite. Bishops also add the pallium 
(omophorion), but do not follow the By- 
zantine custom of wearing the sakkos 
(episcopal dalmatic). These vestments 
are illustrated by Attwater on Plate 6 
after page 80 of Volume I. 
2. The Ethiopic Rite, used in Abyssinia. 
Vestments are of the same type as 
those worn in the Coptic rite. The 
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Pictus” (French), and by Fetz and 
Wasmuth of Zurich (printed in various 
languages). A monograph on Torcello 
is published by Fantoni in Venice 
(Italian, French, English and German); 
and Librarie Plon has published a beau- 
tiful edition of Mosaiques Byzantines en 
Italie. 


Chasuble in 


chasuble is quite full and conical, and 
is most often worn open at the front in 
the manner of a cope. An embroidered 
shoulder-cape, from which four short 
orphreys are suspended, is often added 
to the outer garment (cf. Jbid., Plate 
opposite page 145). 


IV. TWO ANTIOCHENE LITURGIES 


1. The Syrian Rite, used in Syria, Iraq 
and India. 

For the celebration of the Holy 
Liturgy the priest wears an open chas- 
uble in the form of a cope without hood 
or orphreys. The bishop adds an em- 
broidered hood (masnaphio) which re- 
sembles a Dominican amice, and the 
omophorion, which resembles a broad 
scapular embroidered with crosses and 
which drapes at front and in back over 
the phaino (Ibid., Plate opposite page 
145, and Plate opposite page 81). 

2. The Maronite Rite, used in Syria. 

The customs and usages of the 
Maronites have been seriously modified 
by externals borrowed from the west. 
At times the Mass vestments are of 
purely Latin rite, even to the extent of 
using the stiffly embroidered post- 
Renaissance Latin chasubles. Most 
often, however, the vestments cor- 
respond to those worn by the Syrian 
rite. 


V. TWO EASTERN SYRIAN LITURGIES 


1. The Chaldean Rite, used in Iraq. 

Vestments follow the usage of the 
Syrians, and the chasuble (faina or 
maapra) is worn in the fashion of a full 
cope (cf. Jbid., Plate 2 after page 144). 
Bishops no longer wear the omophorion. 
2, The Malabar Rite, used in India. 

This rite has suffered incalculable 
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damage from the west. Attwater feels 
constrained to make the following re- 
marks about their ecclesiastical appur- 
tenances: “‘Vestments and altar-vessels 
are in the Western forms and of the 
worst patterns, and the liturgical books 
correspond to the Roman ones; they 
are printed in Rome by the Propaganda 
press and also by the local Carmelites. 
Clerical dress is Western, even including 
the biretta and shaving the beard, but 
priests often wear a plain gown, white 
or black, for ordinary dress. 

We draw two observations from this 
outline: 

1). That the clergy of the Eastern 
rite when they are not influenced by 
western usages have retained the usage 
of the full conical chasuble (cf. Jbid., 
Plate 4 after page 32), even though this 
has at times been pared down at the 
front rather than at the sides. 

2). That the usage of the chasuble in 
the form of a cope indicates the basic 
historical identity and form of the two 
garments. There is a fundamental tend- 
ency in the Eastern rites to wear the full 
semi-circular chasuble or the cope 
quite freely one for the other. 


Correspondence 


Rochester, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ArTs: 
Dear Sir: 

Father Edward Sutfin’s article, “The 
Chasuble in the Roman Rite” [Lirurat- 
cAL Arts, August, 1956] is not only ably 
informative, but rarely candid in point- 
ing out, on the one hand, the canonical 
problems, and, on the other, the all too 
individualistic solutions which some 
interested parties have proposed. 

There are, however, in my opinion, 
two reservations which should be made 
in connection with his discussion. One 
of these is factual; the other, I think, 
can be called logical. 

First, the factual criticism. On page 
98, he says, of the illustrations repro- 
duced from Sister M. Augusta Fliieler’s 
book, that the modes therein shown of 
wearing the conical chasuble are “not 
in opposition to current rubrics.” This 
is an incorrect assertion. Plate 18 shows 
the priest “mounting the altar” with 
hands extended. But the Ritus servandus 
of the Roman Missal, IV, 1, instructs 


the priest thus: “Celebrans junctis 
manibus ascendit . . .”” Other pictures 
from this same series, reproduced in the 
Catholic Art Quarterly (Christmas, 1955), 
are open to a similar criticism: some are 
praeter rubricas, some are in contradiction 
to the explicit rules of the Ritus servandus. 

The second objection is that Father 
Sutfin, whether intentionally or not, 
does not come sufficiently to grip with 
what is a fundamental, and, at least in 
practice, the fundamental consideration 
which governs the shape of the chasuble: 
its practicability. Why was the ancient 
conical casula cut back in the first place, 
whether into our western chasubles or 
into the Greek phelonion? Obviously 
because the celebrants found its ampli- 
tude a hindrance. And the results, 
however felicitous or infelicitous, were 
the will of the majority, as the Church 
acknowledged. Let us face the fact 
frankly. The beautiful conical chasuble 
in its full form, however history, phi- 
losophy, and aesthetics may commend 
it, labors under certain interent incon- 
veniences. Merely to lighten the ma- 
terial gives only an inadequate solution 
to the difficulty. Folding one side back 
over the shoulder, as Sister Augustina 
suggests, emphasizes the problem rather 
more than settles it. Let us suppose, 
therefore, for the sake of the argument, 
that the Sacred Congregagtio of Rites 
should forbid all forms of chasuble but 
the full conical casula. We may be quite 
sure that, before long, if not at once, the 
parochial clergy in particular, on the 
basis of sound pastoral arguments, 
would begin all over again, the process 
of cutting back the ample folds into 
something less cumbersome to the 
celebrant. Would another Saint Charles 
Beorromeo be able to step in more 
effectively than the Milanese saint, to 
arrest this trimming process at some 
point between wrist and elbow where 
grace and convenience might both be 
sufficiently, if not perhaps perfectly 
consulted? True, the plaint of the short 
priest who finds most ample forms em- 
barrassingly overwhelming, would still 
have to be considered. 

Father Sutfin has, it is true, implied 
that calm and judicious discussion is the 
best contribution we can make to the 
whole question of improving our vest- 
ments. But I am more inclined to agree 
than he is, I think, with the statement 
he quotes from Father Cocagnac, that 
any such discussion should “accentuate 
the vital necessities of our times.” 

Yours truly, 
THE REVEREND RoperT F. McNAMARA 
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Montgomery Center, Vermont 


To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTS 
Dear Sir: 

It is very gratifying to receive word 
of the scholarly animadversions of Pro- 
fessor McNamara. His interest in the 
subject of the form of the chasuble as a 
Church historian interested in the neces- 
sities of our times is encouraging. The 
objections expressed cover a factual and 
a fundamental criticism. Let us examine 
these points in detail. 

1. Professor McNamara judiciously 
observes that the caption beneath plate 
18 in the August issue of LiruRGICAL 
Arts which illustrates the priest “‘mount- 
ing the altar’ is in opposition to the 
rubric in the Ritus Servandus of the 
Roman Missal that the priest mounts 


the altar with folded hands. Literally — 


speaking, this objection is well taken, 
and the caption should read more ex- 


actly, ‘just before mounting the altar.” — 
This caption would then correspond — 


exactly with the rubric in the Ritus 
Servandus, III, 11, “et cum dicit: Ore- 
mus, extendit et jungit manus.” I must 
admit that I did not make much of this 
point, since it seemed clear to me that 
it would naturally be quite incon- 
venient for a priest actually to mount 
the altar with his hands extended. 
There is another point which I may 
mention here, and which may be again 
very much to the point. Archeologically, 
I believe that the position of the 
‘“Orantes” in the early church shows 
the hands uplifted and quite far apart in 
an attitude of prayer. But our seminary 
training, as well as general current 
usage, requires, insofar as I can recall 
that the hands be extended not beyond 
nor above the width and height of the 
shoulders. When this plate was pub- 
lished, I had had some misgivings about 
this position of the hands while saying 
the “Oremus,” even though I have seen 
many priests, as well as pictures of the 
Holy Father, who seem to employ an 
exaggerated extension and elevation of 
the hands. 

The illustrations which were chosen 
to offer a view of various ways of em- 
ploying the chasuble, taken from the 
little brochure of Sister Flueler, seemed 
to me to be those which were the least 
praeter rubricas. I have seen those which 
were published in the Catholic Art Quar- 
terly, Christmas, 1955. The rubrics sim- 
ply do not cover the point of position of 
the garment during the course of the 


Holy Sacrifice. I believe that all that — 


need be added to this point was clearly 
expressed on page 98 of the August, 
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1956, issue of LirurcicaL Arts. Among 
other things mentioned there I stated 
that “this versatility in the manner of 


_ wearing the chasuble merits more pro- 


found study, but it is not in opposition 


to current rubrics.’ Both propositions 
of this statement are, it seems to me, 
defensible, even though the latter part 


be expressed in saying that this versatil- 
ity 1s praeter rubricas. 
2. The practicability of the full coni- 


cal casula. 


Elsewhere in this current issue we 


_ have developed a brief outline of chasu- 
_ bles in the Oriental Rites. Mr Peter 


Bodnar as well, in the Michaelmas issue 
of The Catholic Art Quarterly Volume 
XIX, No. 4, 1956, page 143) brings up 


the question of Easter Rites saying that 


I did not “‘ever aver to the fact that the 
Roman chasuble is still worn in its 


_ traditional form in the Byzantine Rites. 


Instead of cutting off the sides of the 


ancient garment, we merely shortened 
the front.” I think that both Professor 
McNamara and Mr Bodnar will find 


the little outline more satisfying, al- 


_ though I must disagree with both men 
when they suggest that the phelonion is 
_ always cut out and shortened in front. I 


remember the case only last summer 


_when I received permission to offer 
_ Mass in a Coptic Rite chasuble in 
_ Egypt, and which I found to be of full 


conical style, completely intact. The 
clergy of the Eastern Rites tend to use 


- full chasubles, at times cut out in front, 
and at other times completely open in 


front in the manner of a cope. Without 


__ Western influence there are, however, 


no chasubles which are cut down at the 


sides. 


Now, concerning the “fundamental” 
point of practicability, I do find it 
strange that 

a) post-Tridentine chasubles in the 

Latin rite were cut down at the 
sides; 

b) Eastern Rite chasubles are often 

cut out, but only at the front; and 

c) that wide “neo-Gothic” chasubles 

are so acceptable today, even very 
- extensively in our own country. 
There is another point which may be 


~ made as well, and that is this: It also 


seems very strange from the viewpoint 
of Church history that the clergy did 
not find the conical chasuble cumber- 
some for more than a thousand years of 
usage. : 

The bipanelled Roman rite chasuble, 
a relatively recent innovation of the 
past four hundred years, is explained as 
fully as possible on pages 80-86 of the 


August, 1956, issue of LiruRGICAL ARTS. 
In a text cited on pages 81-82 we ob- 
served that from the time of the Renais- 
sance onwards “the dignity of true 
beauty disappeared before love of com- 
fort, human happiness, and refined, 
even cynical amusements.”’ We noted as 
well that the cutting down of the chasu- 
ble was not supported by any ecclesiasti- 
cal authority and that it came about by 
mere toleration. Even at the time of the 
printing of the Missal of Pius V, the 
Ritus Servandus (VIII, 6) requires that 
the deacon and sub-deacon hold up the 
edges of the chasuble for the elevation; 
and this same rubric is today found in 
all manuals of ceremonies for incensa- 
tions. It would truly be contra rubricas 
for the deacon and sub-deacon not to 
hold the chasuble of the celebrant at 
these times, but if there is nothing to be 
held, then I suppose that all that may 
be said is “Deus impossibilia non 
jubet.” 

No, I do not feel that the fundamental 
problem lies in the order of practicabil- 
ity, nor in modern clerical habits. The 
parochial clergy is not to be blamed for 
“‘practical-mindedness” any more than 
the regular clergy in general today, even 
if we admit the exception of certain 
ancient monastic orders. The funda- 
mental problem even when we “accen- 
tuate the vital necessities of our times” 
is a solid, scholarly respect for the living 
tradition of the Church. The material- 
ism and sensuality of the Renaissance 
and modern times are little moral ex- 
cuse as a justification for contemporary 
efficiency. Perhaps it is true that we do 
require another modern Saint Charles 
to protect rubrics from succumbing to 
mere expediency, and for tradition to be 
clouded by the irrational customs of the 
recent past. 

There is a point concerning the 
plaint of the short priest who finds most 
ample forms embarrassingly overwhelm- 
ing. On page 95 of the August, 1956, 
issue of LrrurcicAL Arts, I made the 
following statements: ‘“Chasubles are 
made for persons and occasions. Like 
the alb and indeed all other clothing, 
the chasuble must fit the person who 
wears it. Height, weight and bone 
structure enter into the picture. We 
have all seen chasubles and copes which 
tend to look ridiculous upon very tall 
or very short priests . . . In down to 
earth practice a pastor should make a 
close scrutiny of the size of his new 
curate; he may be obliged to buy spe- 
cial vestments for him.” Father van der 
Laan, in the Ouoroir Liturgique (Nos. 6, 


7, and 21) offers, for example, three 
size-cuts for the alb; he mentions in 
treating the chasuble that he has 
adopted an “average” size. That all of 
us are not of the same physical height 
goes without saying, and allowances 
must of course be made for this fact. 
Chasubles, like suits of clothes, may be 
and sometimes must be made for the 
size of the individual. 

Finally, the folding back of the chasu- 
ble is mentioned as an admission of 
inherent inconvenience in the usage of 
the conical chasuble. This difficulty is, 
I fear, slightly superficial. Clerical capes 
are thrown back over the shoulders on 
warm days, coats are not always but- 
toned, and pants-legs are rolled up in 
muddy weather. Ecclesiastically speak- 
ing, the chasuble is rolled up on ordina- 
tion day, and was worn rolled up in 
front by deacon and sub-deacon during 
solemn Mass in Advent and Lent. 
Usage determines the manner of wear- 
ing a garment; naturally if no garment 
is there, little need can be found to con- 
sider the way of wearing it. I still 
believe that the fundamental problem 
of the form of the chasuble lies in the 
order of final cause: the chasuble is the 
adequate expression of the priest by 
means of attire when he is engaged in 
his highest function. 

* * 

Aside from the merely theoretical and 
scholastic elements which enter into 
the question, I feel that Father Mc- 
Namara is quite sensitive to the very 
practical question of the real likelihood 
that the secular clergy in particular 
might possibly resume the wearing of 
the conical chasuble. It is at this point 
that one is forced to recognize the funda- 
mental sincerity of his difficulties and 
why he deems the practicability of this 
form of the chasuble as basic. As a 
seminary professor it is his God-given 
responsibility to educate a sincere, 
informed and holy clergy fully prepared 
to meet the contingencies of our times, 
and such considerations as the artistic 
“form” of the chasuble may strike him 
as purely esthetic and irrelevant. It is 
his special duty to defend and teach the 
basic tradition and canons of the 
Church. Nevertheless, he is cognizant 
of the problem, and he certainly de- 
serves a reply which is relevant to the 
needs of the day and sensitive to the 
laws of the Church. His background and 
love of Christian archeology and Church 
history commands our esteem. 

To such a man I would offer the 
following considerations. My own ex- 
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perience with priests and seminarians 
has been such that I can only admire 
their zeal in the service of God. This is 
owing to the training which such men 
as Professor McNamara has given 
them. I simply cannot conceive the 
problem of Church vestments from the 
etherial viewpoint of estheticism. The 
problem is deeper. The August, 1956, 
issue of LirurcicAL ARTs which is 
humbly filled with the necessary trap- 
pings of scholarship tried to bring out 
the deep psychological contemporary 
problem of the relationship between 
theologian and sacred artist. The ques- 
tion of the form of the chasuble is one 
detail among the problems of the sacred 
artist before the theologian and the 
canonist. It is most evident that the 
principal problem of our day, as in all 
history, is pastoral and theological, and 
that sacred art is authentic only when it 
offers its services in the ‘marvelous 
exchange between Christianity and art” 
which Pius XII proclaimed on April 
8, 1952. 

“Draping, art and esthetics” enter 
into a wider field. We find ourselves 
within the broad framework of “men- 
tality.” I have already pointed out in 
the August, 1956, issue of the review 
that traditional conical chasubles sim- 
ply do not fit in with overdone baroque 
and imitation gothic churches. Our 
minds have been imbued with substi- 
tutes and imitations, and our clergy and 
seminarians are inured into an un- 
genuine surrounding. We are far from 
the statement of the Conference of the 
Fulda Bishops who based their direc- 
tives on Mediator Dei: “The church 
edifice today is intended for the people 
of our times. Hence it must be fashioned 
in such way that the people of our times 
may recognize and feel that it is ad- 
dressed to them. The most significant 
and the most worthy needs of modern 
mankind must here find their fulfill- 
ment: the urge toward community life, 
the desire for what is true and genuine, 
the wish to advance from what is periph- 
eral to what is central and essential; the 
demand for clarity, lucidity, intelligibil- 
ity, the longing for quiet and peace, for a 
sense of warmth and security (Princi- 
ples, number 5).” 

The traditional conical chasuble can 
live only within the atmosphere of 
genuineness and sincerity: it is at home 
in San Clemente and in Ravenna, or 
in sincere modern Swiss churches. The 
question is one of fundamental sincerity 
and tradition, not of mere legality and 
clerical orthodoxy, however greatly the 


rubrical and canonical elements must 
be honored and retained. We are in- 
disputably in a period of transition, and 
the dangers are great. Estheticism and 
charlatanry are not in the order of the 
day. Our priests and seminarians must 
be saintly, contemporary, and filled 
with an understanding of the dominant 
needs of our times. For this reason we 
have presented the traditional classical 
chasuble as genuine and contemporary. 
It belongs to the larger picture of the 
observance of the traditions of the 
church in modern times. Without this 
perspective, we are indulging in vacuous 
niceties. Of course the usage of the 
conical chasuble would require atten- 
tion and education on the part of the 
clergy. But in our times there is no place 
for hurried Masses, brusque gestures, 
and rugged indifference to “externals.” 
The faithful have become too cognizant 
of Father’s personal Mass, and they ask 
with the Sovereign Pontiffs for their 
Mass, or better, our Mass. The conical 
chasuble requires restraint and atten- 
tion. The clerical discipline of this 
traditional form imbues the Mass with 
the dignity which it requires, and the 
moral aberrations of speed and comfort, 
sponsored by the neo-humanism of the 
Renaissance, have no place here. It is 
the final cause which is primary: the 
chasuble is the adequate expression of 
the priest, not the mere functionary and 
cleric, by means of attire when he is 
engaged in his highest function of 
identifying himself with Christ in offer- 
ing the Holy Sacrifice in the name of the 
People of God. 

Even supposing that this is the case, 
may we then expect our clergy to adopt 
the conical chasuble? I should answer 
this with some optimism. One does not 
have to be very old in order to realize 
what a change has taken place within 
the first decade of our century. The 
whole trend has been towards genuine- 
ness and clarity. In the realm of vest- 
ments this has been expressed by the 
increasing popularity of fuller ‘“Gothic”’ 
vestments, and is measured by the sales 
of the merchants. This took place within 
the last thirty years. What we are now 
trying to do is to correct this return to 
the “fuller” and the “‘simpler’” by pre- 
senting the correct form rather than the 
mistaken gothic form. Let us not fear 
that the faithful may be disturbed 
thereby. Our own mutual experience 
teaches us how patient, docile and re- 
spectful the people really are. They have 
accepted the “neo-gothic” and the sim- 
pler decorative elements with pleasure. 
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Finally, let us not exaggerate the ques- 


tion of vestments beyond measure. As — 


one form of sacred art, it is, like all 
sacred art and architecture directed by 
and aimed at the needs of pastoral 
theology. Truth, tradition and sincerity 
are therefore paramount. 

THE REVEREND EpwarD J. SUTFIN 


A Quotation 


“The Church has not built up the 
Opus Dei for the pleasure of forming 


beautiful symbols, choice language, and ~ 


graceful, stately gestures, but she has 
done it in so far as it is not completely - 
devoted to the worship of God — for the — 


sake of our desperate spiritual need. 


. . . There is here no question of cre-— 
ating beauty, but of finding salvation - 
for sin-stricken humanity. Here truth is 


at stake, and the fate of the soul, and 
real — yes, ultimately the only real —_ 


life. All this is which must be revealed, 


expressed, sought after, found, and im-— 


parted by every possible means and 
method; and when this is accomplished, 


lo! it is turned into beauty. : 
‘This is not a matter for amazement, ; 

since the principle here at work is the — 

principle of truth and of mastery over { 


form. The interior element has been ex- 
pressed clearly and truthfully, the whole 
superabundance of life has found its 
utterance, and the fathomless profundi- 
ties have been plainly mapped out. It 
is only to be expected that a gleam of 
the utmost splendour should shine forth 
at such a manifestation of truth.” 
from The Spirit of the Liturgy 
Romano GUARDINI 


Notice 


Introducing the Stoneyhurst Institute 


of Art. It was incorporated in Decem- — 


ber, 1956, for the purpose of providing 


training for students interested in a liv- 


ing religious art. It is opening for a six 
weeks course on July 8. Classes in tem- 
pera techniques, painting, wood en- 
graving, volume design, sculpture, cal- 
ligraphy, survey of contemporary church 
art, liturgy and art. 

There will be lectures on the artist in 
today’s society, religious music, chris- 
tian symbolism, forms of nature, etc. 

For further information we suggest 
you write to Stoneyhurst Institute of 
Art, Woodbury, Connecticut. 
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BERNARD O. GRUENKE 


1325 South Forty-third Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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BY HENRI DANIEL-ROPS 


Studies of the Medieval Church, 1050-1350 
Translated by John Warrington 


Cathedral 
and Crusade 


The distinguished French writer, author of Jesus and His Times, here 
presents the history of the Catholic Church during one of the most 
eventful, most intricate periods of its development. It was an age 
which saw the rise of Norman and Gothic architecture, the birth of the 
universities and the development of Christian philosophy and theology. 
M. Daniel-Rops covers in detail the major figures in the Church, medieval 
reforms within the Church, relations between Church and State, the 
Byzantine Schism, the Crusades, the missions and the Inquisition. He has 
written an eloquent testimonial to the unity and universality of the 
Church, the richness of the medieval achievement that no reader of 
Speculum will want to miss. 


672 pages. Maps. $10.00 


At your bookstore, or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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An exact replica of the Saint Remy chalice, 
executed by Adrian Hamers. The original chalice 
was made in the thirteenth century and is one of 
the treasures of the cathedral of Reims, France. 


This chalice is made of sterling silver and fire 
goldplated. It is decorated with filigree work 
which forms six arches on the cup. This filigree 


is encrusted with brilliant jewels alternating 
with multi-colored enamel. 


est. 1887 


ADRIAN HAMERS 


18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


BEekman 3-1916 


Gilles Beaugrand 


INCORPORATED 


Silversmiths 
846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 
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GUILD HALL STUDIOS 


141 BRIDLE WAY, PARAMUS, NEW JERSEY 


St. Kathony's Shrine, Boston, Mass. * Rev. Hilary Sullivan, O.F.M., Rector 
Brother Cajetan J. B. Baumann, O.F.M., Architect 


Desi nd Craftsmen 

S U M M IT STU D | OS M of Eeclesiastical Art Metal 
Display Room & Sales Office: Rm. 840 Woolworth Bldg. 
233 BROADWAY, N.Y. 7,N.Y. « Tel. WOrth 4-5793 


GalzAgo.s.t FL ED D-I-RE. GT OsRey. 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 2917 South 46 Street, 
Milwaukee 19, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 


DESIGNERS 


Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen. 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 
New Jersey. 

Adrian Hamers Co., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, 
N.E., Washington 17, D. C. New music books and charts for 
elementary school, by Justine Ward. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 

Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 

T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin. 

Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 

Adrian Hamers Company, 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New eos iil, INIs Ve 

Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 

Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


STATUES 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 


Bernard Brocklehurst. Weaving shop. Vestment fabrics and 
woven orphreys. Llanarth Court, Raglan, Mon. England. 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Yi 
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